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66 TELL, general, this time 1 voing 
to look up General Gomez lL the 


Cuban army.”’ 
General Lee sat behind his desk in his Havan 


Dawley, you are just the man to do it, and 
will tell you where the old fellow is.’”? H 





pushed back his chair, and turning to a large 
map of Cuba hanging on the wall, he placed 
his finger near the center, saying : ‘S Ther 
yow ll find old 
Sitting Bull 
there, right 
there. He has 
an army of ; 

CHIEF OF THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 10,000 men, » yu ~~ 





GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL, IN HIS OFFICE AT HAVANA, 


1896, GY FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 4.0 MIGHTS RESERVED 





office and looked steadily at me fora nent. 
Then, as though he had suddenly grasped the 
idea, he said, with energy, ‘¢'That’s right. 
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VALLEY OF TRINIDAD-—LOOKING INTO THE INSURGENT COUNTRY, 
all well armed and disciplined, and he is now coming this way. Weyler has 
gone with double the force to intercept him, and we are expecting a great 
battle soon. It will probably decide the fate of Cuba.”’ 

“Can [ get there in time to see it ?’’ T asked. 

“Tf you hurry up, I think you can,’’ and while I examined the map 
closely to get the exact location of Gomez and the army, the general marked 
the spot with a blue pencil, and repeated, ‘* You will find him right there.’ 

There was no time to lose. [wanted to see the expected battle that would 
decide Cuba’s fate. A steamer was to leave the following morning for the 
south coast ports, and I arranged for passage to Trinidad, the nearest point of 
importance to that designated by General Lee as the headquarters of the 
Cuban army. 

I found Trinidad a little old city on the hillside, sloping toward the Carib- 
bean Sea. It was infested with smallpox and poverty. I made the acquaint- 
ance of the American consular agent, whom I found about dusk sitting on his 
roof watching fires burning on the distant mountains. Like most Americans 
he was a rebel. He explained to me that the fires were caused by Spaniards 
destroying the Cuban crops. In answer to my question why Gomez did not 
drive the Spaniards away, he replied that the insurgent general had not yet got 
around to this particular part of the island, but he was coming. When I 
confided to him my intention of joining Gomez he at once volunteered to 
assist me. He brought me a pacifico to smuggle my photographing outfit 
past the blockhouse which guarded the road leading to the mountains, and as 
the things had to be taken out piecemeal, beneath the skirts of the pacifico’s 
wife and daughters, I was detained seven days. Everything was progress- 
ing nicely when the consul informed me that General Weyler was coming 
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into the city, and it would be necessary for me to hide. He took me down a 
crooked street to a house where there was a young lady sick with the small- 
pox. He pointed to the yellow flag over the door, and said Weyler never 
would dare enter there, as he consolingly poked a couple of camphor balls 
into my hand, advising me to smell of them occasionally. 

[ did not like the smell of the house nor the camphor balls, and the fre- 
quent passing of the dead cart going its rounds after the dead had a depress- 
ing effect. Then there was an old woman who kept stewing a n of tar, 


choking me nearly to death. I sought relief in the back yard, | when | 
looked up at the mountains beyond the valley it seemed that 1 was a pris- 
oner more than ever. 

I was growing desperate, when the consul turned up with his pacifico and 
‘nformed me that my things had been safely conveyed past the lines, but 
there was no chance of my getting out myself, as a rebel force had turned up 
at the foot of the mountain, and had sent a challenge to the Spanish garrison 
to go out and fight them. Asa consequence the city was thrown to a state 
of panic ; the volunteers weret called out, and the sentries were d bled. I 


Was anxious to get out of the pestiferous city, and, in spite of the protests of 
the consul and his pacifico, I planned my escape. 
Bright and early the next. morning I approached the Spanish lines. The 


sentry was leaning on his gun, and I tried to make him feel happy by taking 
his picture. [ explained to him that in order to get a really good picture 
I must get it from the other side of the river. The r flowed 
through the valley beyond the blockhouse. Of course the sentry let 
me cross the river, and I found myself so relieved outside of an atmo- 


sphere laden with smallpox, camphor and tar, that I never returned 
With the assistance of a red-whiskered 

wood-chopper I found the rebels. There — [ 

were four of them—three men and a 
boy. One of the men carried a rusty 
old carbine and another carried the 
cartridges. A very old man, who said 
he was a veteran of a former insurrec- 
tion, carried an ancient pistol stuck 
into a cowskin holster, which he had 
apparently made himself. I sat down 
on a boulder, and, watching the old 





man cook some sweet potatoes in an 
old petroleum can, wondered if: thes 
were the rebels who had challenged the 
Spaniards and caused a panic in town. 
While I was thus occupied, a detail of 
Spaniards was reported coming in our 
direction. Our camp Was in a ravine 
with a rocky precipice above it, and 
upon hearing the word ‘‘ Spaniards,”’ 


my friends went up the precipice like THE SPANISH SENTRY, AT ‘TRINIDAD. 
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CUBAN GUIDE AND ESCORT, 


so many cats. TI tried to keep up with them, but it was impossible. 
After leaving Trinidad I spent a month in the mountains looking for 
General Gomez. I never lost an opportunity to study the social conditions 
and the character of the people I met, but I did not meet many, and be- 
sides most of my time was taken up in looking out for Spaniards, or forag- 
ing for something to eat. I don’t believe there was a mountain top that 
the Spanish did not climb, nor a valley that they did not cross, while 
I was in that region. I saw no armed Cuban force of any consequence, yet 
there were mountain passes that a few armed men could hold against a legion. 
Some of the Cubans whom I met explained matters by stating that Gomez 
had ordered the withdrawal of all the forces to concentrate with him near 
Sancti Spiritus, where he proposed to give battle to Weyler ; and so, when we 
were being pursued the hardest, I consoled myself with the thought that I 
would soon be with the Cuban army, and then I would have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the tables turned. 

[ left the mountains for a rolling country filled with the beauty of para- 
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(lise ; there were fruitful trees with strange fruits and strange names ; there 


WITH 









were gay birds chirping over the blackened ruins of former habitations, or 
winging their airy flight heavenward ; there were garden spots overgrown 
with briars and brambles. Occasionally the low of a stray steer fell upon 
one’s ears startlingly. The hoofbeats of a horse caused my guide to grasp 
his gun, as a wild steed pranced majestically across the way. 

On I hastened, guided over crooked trails by native guides frequently 
cast by chance in my way, and not unfrequently urged on at the point 
of a pistol, Some days we would get something to eat, generally the 
carcass of a beef roasted over a gridiron made of green boughs. One 
day we struck some honey. I think bumble-bees must have made it, 
for it made me awfully sick. 

All the time T was inquiring 





anxiously for General Gomez. 
I had been all through the re- 
gion where General Lee said | 
would be sure to find him, and 
whenever I inquired of a stray 
Cuban, he—like the Indians 
when Columbus was in search 
of Cathay — pointed further on. 
Once I met a scout who could 
tell me something definite. He 
had just left army headquarters, 
and he answered all my ques- 
tions with a promptness that 
carried conviction. Gomez was 
encamped with his army wait- 
ing for We vie r to'commence the 
attack. The scout was sure that 
Gomez would come out vieto- 
rious. The cunning old general 
had herded many thousand heads 
of cattle into an inclosure, to 
which there was only one en- 
trance or exit. Upon the approach of 
the Spaniards he proposed to stampede 
the cattle, which like a vast whirlwind 
would rush upon the Spaniards and 
crush them. 

For three days I seemed to be going 
round in a cirele, with Sancti Spiritus 
for the center. Each night, as I swung 
my hammock in some thicket and in- 
quired the distance, I received for reply, 
‘* Seven leagues.’’ 


THOMAS R. DAWLEY I 


At last I reached a stopping place 
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where I was assured that the army was en- 
camped ten leagues away, a distance which I 
have often covered in the saddle in half a 
day; but I found the Cuban’s conception of 


















a league about equal to his 
veracity—a long way off. | 
started out before sunrise to 
cover those ten leagues. The 
sun rose, and it grew hot 
and hotter, till it seemed to 
be burning everything. It 





was midday when we came 

upon two men 

sleeping under 
= some palm 

leaves on the 
point of a promontory 
overlooking a highway. 
With difficulty they 
were induced to get up. 
They pretended to be 
watching Spanish troops 
camped in the road be- 
low, and when we told 
them that there were 
no troops there they 
rubbed their eyes and 
said they had all gone. 
Ph Cobunahthy tar. IN an unconcerned way 
a they cautioned us not 
to proceed, for we would certainly fall 


A FOLLOWER OF GOMEZ—RATIONS, PALM- :; ’ : 
» enomv’s hands an = ; 
PITH SANDWICH. into the en mys hands and be killed. 


My companion for this day’s journey 
was a young Cuban major, by the name of Antonio Betrand.* In each of 
his saddle bags he carried a swect potato as big as his head. He finally 
induced one of the sleepy sentries to show us the way to a ranch, hidden in a 
dense growth of trees. The. major cooked one of his sweet potatoes. | 
struggled with fleas—millions of them—while the sole occupant of the ranch, 
a wounded rebel, looked on. He was such a miserable-looking rebel that I 
could not resist the temptation of asking him if he did not regret that the 
Spaniards had not killed him while they were about it. He said the Span- 
iards had not wounded him—he had done it himself. I then suggested that 
he go and hang himself and finish the job. 

That afternoon, with comparatively fresh mounts and the heat of the tropic 
sun over, we followed a young scout, who turned up just at the opportune 
moment. He was alert and brave, and kept a sharp lookout for the enemy. 


*See ‘‘ Marching with Gomez,”’ by Grover Flint 
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He galloped to the crest of a hill, and there pausing a moment, he scanned 


the distance, his half-tamed mustang sniffing the air with nostrils extended es 
and tail waving like a banner. Then he would disappear down the opposite 








slope, leaving the major and me with my pack mule rattling on behind. at 
Ten leagues—we must have made twenty—and no Cuban army. Darkness ; 
was settling down when we scurried by a deserted ranch and entered a high- are? 
way where telegraph poles with dangling wires rose grimly outlined against :. 
the sky. On we sped, fairly losing ourselves in the darkness, till our guide Bi 
turned into a grove and announced the day’s journey at an end. a 
** Where’s Gomez ?’’ queried E = ae 
** Quien sabe ?’’ said the boy. * 
‘* But we'll find him to-mor- ' 
row, sure,’’ said the major, con- 
solingly. And again we swung a8 
our hammocks beneath the trees, ae 
and I slept and dreamed of Go- 3 


mez and his army, and the great 
victory which we were expecting. 
I would surely get there in time. 

With the first streak of morn- 
ing light we were rolling up our 





hammocks, and while the major 
went off through the bushes to 
find another guide, L waited im- 
patiently. It was nine o’clock 
before my companion turned up, 
bringing with him a kindly old 





gentleman with a strain of negro 
blood in his veins. He was _ pre- 
fecto of the district, and there be- 
ing no guide to conduct us further, 
he agreed to go. 

We rode across a_ beautiful 
prairie, and by a narrow trail 
plunged into a forest, where, deep 
within, we were presented +o 
anther prefecto who, with several 
families, was cultivating a re- 
cent clearing. We were treated 
to a noonday breakfast, and for 
my part I thought I ate sufficient 
for three days—the day past, the 
present, and the day to come. 

After my barbaric repast we 
were again conducted through 





the woods to where there was an 
outpost of Cuban soldiers. They 4N INSURGENT TROOPER. 





YIIM 
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were in command of—I have forgotten whether he was a general or a 
major, but whichever he was, he came up and shook hands with us, and 
then his soldiers came up and shook, too. As this was the largest Cuban 
force I had yet seen, I was interested. Some of the men had on miscella- 
neous garments to cover their nakedness ; others hadn’t much of anything. 
But it was in the tropics. 

With the assurance that we were only an hour from Gomez’s headquarters, 
we procured two of the best equipped soldiers to conduct us to his camp. 
The afternoon was only an hour gone, and with renewed energy I hurried 
after my escort, full of elation at the prospect of at last joining the army of 
Freedom. But as the afternoon waned, so did my spirits. ] wondered if 
my guides were trying to mix me up by leading me around in circles, 
through forests, savannas and bushes. I watched the sun, and saw it 
sink lower in the heavens — first on my right, then on my left, and 
then in front of me. IT rounded up the two soldiers, including the major, 
and gave them an example of Anglo-Spanish profanity. They looked meck, 
and, pointing away to the bush, said, ** Muchos Espanoles ?* and then we 
rode on again. My pack mule appeared to be tired ; so was i. trving to chase 
him after those soldiers, 

As the sun dropped behind a fringe of trees we saw a man in the distance, 
He shouted a challenge across the savanna, and we answered back, ‘f Cuba !’’ 
and rode on through more bushes, thence by an empty cowyard, a roofless 
ranch, and a gateless post with an armed youth leaning against it, posing as a 
sentry. Inthe pasture beyond we were joined by a horseman, who led us 
through a grove of roval palms, on the other side of which gleamed many lit- 
tle camp fires, lighting up with circles of flame the fast deepening twilight. 
Horses tethered by long lariats were grazing, and around the fires were groups 
of tattered and torn men. 

They were the insurgent army. An officer, conspicuous in long boots, 
gazed at me and my mule curiously. Following my guides to the further end 
of the field, I dismounted, and being directed to a tree beneath which a piece 
of canvas was stretched on stakes, I peeped under ; but not thinking that 
there was anything of consequence there, I was about to pass on. A sudden 
jerk at my elbow detained me, and I looked down at a little old man seated 
in a hammock. 

His face was turned toward the ground, and I saw a very conspicuous head 
of white hair bobbing back and forth, apparently looking for something. | 
heard a deep-down voice Say, ‘“Take these candles !’ and then the | cad went 
back, and a face about the color of coffee with a little milk in it turned up to 
mine. I was aware that a little pair of eyes, opening and shutting rapidly, 
were looking me over. Then I knew that I was in the presence of Gomez, 
the man who had made his name famous on three continents. T reached out 
and shook the venerable hero by the hand. He blinked at me a trifle 
harder, as I crawled under his canopy to talk with him, he making no move 
to come out. 


I answered the few questions relative to my journalistic mission he put to 
ine, in that same deep-down voice, after which he called one of his aids, a 
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CUBANS FIRING IN THE BUSH—HOW WE MADE THE SPANIARDS FORM LINE OF BATTLE. 


colonel, and ordered him with a wave of the hand to take me to ‘‘ the de- 
posit for correspondents,” I had heard of deposits for horses and eattle, de- 
posits for sweet potatoes and coffee, places where the insurgents kept their 
stock and produce hidden from the Spaniards. So at first a ‘ deposit for 


correspondents ”’ struck me as a novelty, but on second thought I concluded 
that it must be a place where all the correspondents camped together. | was 
beginning to anticipate the surprise and glee with which the other corre- 


spondents would greet me after my long journey, when it occurred to mv 
that the colonel was leading me about as though he was not quite sure of th: : 
locality. 

[asked him how many correspondents there were in camp, and 
swered that since the Spaniards had killed the last one, a few days pr 
viously, there were none. This dampened my spirits, and impatiently | 
asked what he was looking for. It had grown dark, and he muttered some- ‘ 
thing about ‘‘deposit,’’ as he stumbled back toward the general's quarters 
under the tree. Concluding that he had lost the ‘‘ deposit,’? T looked up to 
see a man standing in the dim light of a flickering camp-fire. He had his 
hands in his trousers pockets, standing at his ease, and I recognized him at 


once as a fellow countryman. He looked down at me as I came up, and, 
rolling a chew of tobaeco to one side of his jaw, he expectorated into 


the fire, and then greeted me heartily. In answer to his first question I told 
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SMITH. 
him I had been hunting for Gomez and the army, and then T asked for the 
correspondents, 

‘* Ain’t any,’’ said he, laconically. 

‘* And the Texas Rangers ?”’ 

‘* What Texas Rangers ?”’ 

‘‘Why, the Texas Rangers that we heard about in the States, supposed to 
he down here with the Cuban army whipping the Spaniards,”’ 

‘¢ Never heard of ’em.’’ 

™ Never heard of them ! and how long have you been here ?”’ 

‘* Over a year.”’ 

Then [asked hin how many Americans there were with Gomez, and he 
replied that he was the only one. Lasked him about the ‘* deposit’’ that 
the general had ordered me to, and when he said that he had never heard of 
such a place I began to have an inkling that I was being humbugged. My 
new-found friend proved to be the subsequently famous Major Smith, who 
pretended to bring dispatches from Gomez at the beginning of our war with 
Spain. He conducted me to a strip of oileloth stretched over a hammock, 
where he invited me to sit in the grass while he talked about getting me 
something to eat. He did not seem to be quite sure whether there was any- 
thing in the camp to eat or not, and while he was squirting tobacco juice at 
live coals, my traveling comrade, Major Antonio, brought me his remaining 
giant sweet potato, Smith gave it to a negro to roast for me, and in a few 
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moments the negro returned with another potato, about the size of a |} 
egg, Which he wanted to substitute for my big one, I remonstrated wit! 
negro, and at length succeeded in getting my original potato roasted, but 
it stolen from me before I finished eating. 

Smith and I spent the evening discussing the probabilities of a battle. | 
was already beginning to feel my faith shaken. But Smith assured 
Giomez was a great general, a second Napoleon, a military genius wl 
tactics beat all other tactics that had ever been devised, and when he 
h won Cuba’s independence he would be acclaimed by the whole world. | 
nally the soft notes of the clarion, as the bugler sounded taps, hushed 
murmuring voices gathered about 








the fires, and we sought rest in 
our hammocks. 

Just before daybreak the re- 
veille cut clearly through — the 
morning mist as the sound rolled 





















across the savanna. We had just 
time to stretch ourselves, and 


then “boots and saddles’’ rang 


out cheerily as the rising sun ‘pie Pe 3 - 

glinted upon ragged men rolling as lll a 

blankets and gathering up their | 

utensils. Horses were saddled | 

and mules packed, and when the Fe 
bugle blew again we mount- 4 i. 

ed, I then had a chance ” 





to review the army that 
army which I had traveled 
sO far to see. It formed into 


three sections. \ body of . 
mounted men, about seven- 

ty, armed with car 

bines and fairly 

W el] d ressed, 

formed a line in ; 
double rank, fac- 4 
ing the general's ‘ 
qua rters. This 

was the command- . j 
er-in-chief’s body- tae 
guard and crack troop, known as the ad 


Escolta. On the left another body of 
mounted men formed in the same 
manner as the first. These were not 
quite as well dressed, but they were 
all armed. There were just sixty of 


; : ‘“THE OLD MAN’’— GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ, 
them, and they formed a ‘‘ regiment ”’ IN CAMP, 
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PASS ISSUED TO MR. DAWLEY, SIGNED BY GENERAL GOMEZ. 
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known as the Victoria. In the rear of these two bodies of horsemen. another 
holy formed which constituted the pack train or impedimenta. It consisted 
of the cooks, mule-drivers, servants and camp-followers in general, probably 
numbering two hundred. — They were a nondescript looking lot, and very noisy, 


As the three divisions finished forming, General Gomez ste pped out from 
his clump of bushes under the palm tree. He wore an ordinary soft hat of 
gray felt with a Cuban coat-of-arms, such as were sold in New York for ten 
cents, pinned on the front. A pair of tan-colored boots covered black trousers 
half up the leg, and a dark-colored cotton blouse completed his attire. I 
looked about in vain for that uniform which most of us have seen on exhibi- 
tion as the regulation at Cuban fairs. A few of the staff officers wore suits 
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made of brown holland. With the exception of these there were sear r two 
men in the army dressed alike 


It was thus that | found the Liberating Army, some six weeks aft vin- : 
ning my search, journeying through the southern part of Santa ( pro- he 
vince, and circling around Sancti Spiritus to within a short distance of the i : 
Jucaro-Moron Trocha. It was the chief outfit which Captain-General Weyler, 4 
in command of a European army, was supposed to be marching to meet, and 
which was represented in the United States as an army of ten thousand men 
about to bring the war for Cuban independence to a decisive end. 

At a signal from the grizzly chief the army moved. Mounted on a hand 
some white horse, General Gomez, surrounded by his staff, rode off, his 
escort tagging on behind in a column of twos. The Victoria Regiment, strag- 
vling into a column, followed on, and the irregular impedimenta brought uy) } 
the extreme rear. Except a couple of scouts thrown out to the right and to a 
the left, there was no advance guard. And thus we marched, no one know- ti 
ing whither, except perhaps the ‘‘ Old Man’ himself. 

That morning’s march was not a long one. Gomez suddenly halt uid 
pointing to a clump of chapparal skirting the savanna, signified his intention 
of having his canopy and hammock stretched there. The army dispersed ' 
over the savanna, and the horses were tethered by their long lariats. As | # 
was about to remove my saddle, Smith explained that it was ag t the 
rules ; horses must be kept saddled from sunrise to sunset. 3 

The camping place was a delightful spot. There was a winding river and 
shade trees and a forest beyond, in whose depths the prefectos had t been 
impoverished by hungry rebels. There Was an abundance of half-t e cal- 
tle roaming over the savannas, and soon the army butchers were at work. 

Smith and [ camped under a tree, and his assistente prepared us a breakfast of ate 
fried beef and sweet potatoes. We bathed in the river, and returning to our ts 
canopy Smith recounted the exploits of the army and the noble deeds of the 

‘grand Old Man.’’ I sat in the grass and listened to Smith’s narrative full 


of wonderment, regretting that [had been unable to follow that army through 


a hundred victorious battles, as Smith had done. 


i 
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OUTSKIRTS OF GOMEZ’S CAMP. 

























THE WASTREL WIND. 


By MARTHA McCULLocH-WILLIAMS. 


O you remember the eerie gloaming ? 
|) The yellowing boughs all wan and 
cold 
As a ghost at prayers? and the night birds, 
homing 
Wide-winged, slow, to the spectral wold ? 
The long, low fallows, dim and shrunken, 
= As the face of the dead that hath loved 
and sinned ? 
And the reeling moon, round, redly drunken 
With’ wildering wine of the wastrel wind ? 





Oh, love and the day they died together ! 
Sweet faith grew wan with the wanning 
leaves 
Fate fareth afar in the autumn weather, 
To rend and cleave as the lightning 
cleaves. 
A sigh and a word, half sighed, half spoken— 
The lifted lash of an eye too kind— 
And the troth we had pledged was proudly 
broken 
To the lusty horns of the wastrel wind. 
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I. 
SOR something like twenty years past, Jean Vignol had been a writer of 
penny-dreadful and blood-and-thunder fiction for the family story 


papers. He dealt exclusively in conspiracies, murders, stolen wills, kid- 
nappings, and substitutions of babes in the cradle. His works are not so 
bad, of their kind. If you ever have to go through a long, tedious illness— 
which God grant you may not !—you might do worse than while away the 
hours of convalescence by reading his ‘‘ Mysteries of Ménilmontant,”’ in two 
fat paper-covered volumes. Your interest is enchained from the very first 
chapter, where the villainous Duc de Chateaubranlant, leaving the opera in 
full evening dress, goes down into the sewers of Paris to meet an escaped 
convict of his acquaintance and receive from him certain papers destined to 
ruin the beautiful Marquise de La-Tour-Prend-Garde, who, having been ex- 
changed in the cradle by a false nurse, is not the daughter of a grandee of 
Spain, as all the Faubourg Saint-Germain supposes, but is in reality the child 
of a plumber of the Rue Popincourt, who by a judicial error was condemned 
to death and guillotined in place of this very escaped convict with whom the 


wicked duke has a rendezvous in the uncomfortable and subterranean sewer. 
You may judge from the foregoing whether or not Jean Vignol knew his 
business as a romancer. ° 


Yet his practice was not large, and sometimes he found it difficult to dis- 

pose of his ‘‘ copy,’’ even at the most meagre space-rates. He had no luck, 
o ‘‘pull,’’ no talent for hustling, as you say in America. 

His début in letters had been ambitious enough. To this day there repose 
in the oblivion of a dark corner of a bottom bureau drawer two early and 
unpublished works, composed by him at the time when he had hair on his 
head and real artistic aspirations in his heart. One of these manuscripts is 
a volume of poems called ‘‘ Dead Sea Flowers,’’ lamenting the heartless 
coquetries of a young person designated by the romantic pseudonym of 
Fragoletta (her real name was Sadie, and she.was errand-girl in a florist’s 

* Translated by Henry Tyrrell. 
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store), who is compared to all the famous heroines of love-tales from remote 
antiquity to the present day. The other work is a tragedy in five acts, in 
verse, very horrific and Middle-Aged, bearing the sanguinary title of ‘‘ The 
Flayers-alive,’? and in which people wearing long black cloaks assail one 
another with two-handed swords and interminable tirades. 

Unfortunately, Dead Sea Flowers and tragedies in verse were not negotia- 
ble in the literary market—and Jean Vignol had to live. It was in the 
selleville quarter of Paris, on the fifth floor of a sordid tenement, that he 
dwelt alone with his aged mother, who was a martyr to rheumatism. To 
earn a little money—little enough, verily !-—-the poet turned hack novelist, 
in the same dogged spirit that an art-school graduate who has failed at paint- 
ing takes to photography. 

With good-natured resignation he went into harness, and did his best- 
but, as we have seen, without much success. Nor was it to be expected that 
he would achieve any great results; for he lacked conviction, sincerity, 
in his work, and did not take seriously enough his marquises who were 
daughters of guillotined plumbers, nor his dukes promenading the sewers in 
fine raiment and white cravat. 

The publisher of the paper in which Jean Vignol’s stories appeared com- 
plained that they were dull, and paid only two sous per line. The poor 
author shrugged his shoulders at the rigors of manifest destiny, and, to keep 
the pot boiling, went on devising adventures more and more extravagant. 
Once, for example, when he was behind two months’ rent, and liable to 
seizure for debt, at the last moment he obtained from his publisher a pecun- 
iary advance on the strength of the following plot submitted : A double-bass 
player at the Ambigu Theatre—who, without suspecting it, is the illegitimate 
son of an English peer—returns home one night and finds a skeleton in his 
instrument-case !—‘‘ Continued nert week”? 


If. 


Wuitet old Mamma Vignol lived, Jean, a model of filial piety, had plod- 
ded along contentedly enough. But since her death, two years ago, he was 
alone in the world—without parents or friends, an habitual stay-at-home ; 
and he found life very tedious in his elevated lodgings in Belleville. 

He was, at the time of which we write, a sturdy little man of forty-seven 
years, beginning to grow pudgy, with a heavy black beard, a Socratic nose, 
a pair of honest small eves, and a few sparse bristles on the top of his other- 
wise denuded dome of thought. Having but bad health and a mediocre 
stomach, he was obliged to renounce even the consolation of tobacco. 


Day by day his fictitious heroes, heroines and assassins grew more irk- 


some, until their hapless creator became almost disgusted with his own 
conceits. 

‘*What a bother!’ he exclaimed to himself this Christmas Eve, as he 
mounted slowly to his fifth floor—for he was slightly asthmatic. ‘‘ Here is 
the editor complaining that my latest, ‘Behind the Bars,’ wants action— 
meaning, of course, more bloodshed. Well, I suppose I shall have to resusci- 
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a widow like myself—the one who was wardrobe mistress at the Variétés— 
has fallen ill again, and they won’t take her at the hospital because they say 
she is incurable. So I must help her a littlhe—she has always been so good 
to me. Ina week or so, when I get my fortnightly wages from the store, I 
can have the mattress back again. All that bothers me now is—what to do 
with the baby while I go out. Usually the janitor’s wife takes care of it for 
me; but, to-night being Christmas Eve, they have company to dinner and 
are going to celebrate the rérei/lon. So I don’t know what to do with the 
young one.’’ 

Jean Vignol showed signs of agitation, not to say emotion. 

‘* Don’t do that, Mére Mathieu,’’ he commanded. ‘‘ Don’t go to the pawn 
shop. I have fifteen francs—here are ten of them. (Go straight to your 
sister. As for the kid—well, you can leave him with me. He sleeps like a 
church-goer ; he won’t disturb my writing. I dare say I can rock the cradle 
with my foot, and even manage to give him the bottle in case he wakes up 
and howls.’’ 

This was a great boon to the poor Widow Mathieu, and she departed, 
showering benedictions upon the story-writtr. He dragged the cradle in 
beside his writing table, and smiled grimly behind his bushy black beard as 
he muttered : 

‘* Here’s a new sensation—my dé- 


but as dry nurse !"’ 











III. 

Ix good humor over the un- 
wonted function he has assumed, 
Jean Vignol seizes his pen and 
plunges into a vortex of adven- 
ture. His ‘‘copy”’ is due at the 
printer’s to-morrow morning. 
The resurrection of his 
desperado, Biffe-Toujours, 
will change the whole 
drift of the story. Never 
mind ! the romancer is in 
fine form to-night. His 
ie Y leading heavy criminal, 
| ee ae hurled from. the Eiffel 
Tower by an elegant but 
foxy vicomte, seizes in his 
descent one of the iron 
girders of the structure, 
climbs the rest of the way 
a a down with the agility of 
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row, while they are dragging the Seine 
for his body, he will commit highway 
robbery and stab two policemen. The 
public want incident and ac- 
tion in a serial story, and 
must have it, or they won’t 
subscribe for the paper. 

At this point the baby 
woke up and began to cry. 
Jean Vignol dropped his pen, 
seized the milk bottle and 
administered it to the infant, 
not so very awkwardly for a 
beginner, and then rocked it 
to sleep again. 

But, this done, the writer 
did not return immediately to 
his work. Instead, he sat 
pensively regarding the poor 
little mite, as it lay on the 
pillow, with two tiny fists 
clenched as if already antici- 
pating the fight for existence. 

The cradle—infancy—has 
he ever given these a fair 
showing in his absurd novels? 
How false and stupid they 
seem to him now, all those , : 
yarns of his about children ; ae 
stolen and substituted one for = = 
another! Now, here is a real, 
living, breathing child, and an “®Y THE WAY, M. VIGNOL, I HAVE BFEN READING ONE 

4 OR TWO OF YOUR THINGS, LATELY 

orphan at that—a genuine 

creature of misery. What is going to become of it? Its grandmother is old, 
and worn out with toil and privation—she cannot last very long. Then it 
will be one of those unfortunates whom organized charity brings up “by 
wholesale, and who, for the most part, turn out badly. It is from these 
that the malefactors and criminals—the real-life ones—are recruited. Poor 
little thing! what has life in store for it? Life! that strange serial story 
which grows more and more incomprehensible with each installment, and 
of which the monotonous dénouement explains nothing. 

Jean Vignol has fallen into a dolorous reverie. The poet he once dreamed 
of becoming is not dead in him yet. As he looks upon the cradle before him, 
and remembers that to-morrow is Christmas, he thinks of the Babe that 
lay upon the straw of the manger at Bethlehem. That Babe came into 
the world that men might love one another; and yet, though the churches 
where they have preached His doctrine for nearly two thousand years 
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are still standing, evil and misery and all uncharitableness seem to continue 
right along. 

The child materially and morally abandoned—the child dedicated, as it 
were, by a sort of social fatality to vice and crime—there is the theme of a 
great book to be written, with the outpouring of all the tenderness, all the 
indignation, all the sincerity of one’s heart. Ah! there is the novel that 
Jean Vignol might write, if- But why think of it? Jean Vignol has no 
talent—he never did, and never will have. He knows it too well. And if 
tears spring up and surprise him at this moment, it is because while pitying 
the child’s helplessness he is also in despair at his own. 

Meanwhile the door opens. Mére Mathieu has returned. She is all out of 
breath, and, oh! how tired and worn she looks ; how pale and wrinkled her 
face is, in her old black bonnet. 

But, now or never. Jean Vignol has something on -his mind, and is 
determined to speak out. 

‘** Listen, Mére Mathieu. I have been thinking about you during your 
absence. When mother was alive my earnings sufficed for two. Why 
shouldn’t they now—if you will take her place? Will you? Then we shall 
both have a home, which neither of us has at present. Besides, I can help 
you to bring up the little fellow.”’ 

The poor woman gave a startled cry, then sank into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands; and, as the baby opened its eyes and began to murmur, 
Jean took it up from the cradle, regarded it at arms’ length for a moment, 
and planted upon its chubby little cheek a kiss already quite paternal. 


IV. 

Nor is this the end of the story. As it turned out, Jean Vignol’s generous 
conduct brought him luck. True, he continues to reel out much the same 
kind of stuff for his special public. Yet there is something about his last 
storv, ‘‘ The Orphan of Belleville,’’ that lifts it out of the class of the others, 
and has made all the shop-girls ery. Its success has increased the circulation 
of the paper, and at last the author gets his four cents a line. It has even 
been syndicated in some of the provincial sheets. 

The other day, as Jean Vignol stopped at his publisher’s to collect his roy- 
alties, he experienced the proudest moment of his literary life. An illustrious 
writer, one of the very greatest novelists of the age, patted him on the back 
and said : 

‘* By the way, M. Vignol, I have been reading one or two of your things 
lately, and I find some bits very well done indeed — very sincere, very 
touching — about children.’’ 

The poor author blushed to the top of his head. 


‘Thank you so much, cher maitre,’’ he stammered, with happy emotion. 
‘‘You see, the fact is, when I write about children, now, | work directly 
from life.’’ 
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off Santiago about the 26th of May. The reason for our stay at Santiago was 
a breakdown of the engines of the Merrimac. We were on our way back to 
Key West at the time, and a dispatch boat overtook us off Santiago with the 
information that the Spanish fleet, under command of Admiral Cervera, was 
in Santiago Harbor. 

The Merrimac was a two-masted iron steamship of 5,000 tons. She carried 
5,000 tons of cargo coal intended for the use of the naval vessels. She had 
previously been a ‘‘ tramp’ steamer. I was coxswain, and used to take my 
trick at the wheel every four hours. I was selected by the captain for this 
position whenever going alongside. We lay off Santiago Harbor for about 
four days, during which time Admiral Schley bombarded the forts of Santiago 
for the first time, with the purpose of finding the range. 

On the morning of June Ist, Lieutenant Hobson came aboard the Merrimac 
and informed Captain James Miller of the plan to sink the collier for the pur- 
pose of obstructing the channel in the mouth of the harbor. He -also 
informed us that they wanted volunteers to take her in. 
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THE SINKING OF THE ‘“‘ MERRIMAC,” 





LIEUTENANT RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, 


As scon as I heard that they wanted volunteers, I went to Captain Miller 
and asked him to use his influence to have me selected as helmsman, on 
account of my previous experience in that capacity, and because of the Mer- 
rimac being at times very cranky and hard to handle. At this time over 
1,500 men had volunteered their services for the venture of sinking the Mer- 
rimac in the harbor. The captain told me he would use his influence, as he 
would rather have me at the wheel than anybody else. It was thought at 
the time that Captain Miller himself would go with the party, as he was very 
desirous to do so. Captain Miller is one of the ablest and most kind-hearted 
officers I ever met, and I think he was very much disappointed at not going 
in himself. 


The battleship Massachusetts was lying alongside of us at the time, taking 
on coal. They hurried the coaling so that they could discharge as much coal 


as possible, as we intended within twenty-four hours to make the start. 
Drafts of men were sent from the different ships of the fleet to assist in taking 
everything movable and of value from the Merrimac, and to transfer it to the 
other ships of the fleet. During these preparations a number of gunner’s 
mates came aboard and arranged the placing of seven mines, which were fixed 
on the hull of the ship at different points under the water line, to be used in 
blowing her up at the right moment. There being two large heavy anchors 
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forward, we removed one to the stern. 
These were to be used to anchor the ship 
athwart the narrowest part of the channel. 

At this time all I knew of the project was 
the rumor that the ship was to be sunk in 
the harbor in order to bottle up Cervera’s 
fleet. 

During the day I prepared, under Lieu- 
tenant Hobson’s instructions, the captain’ s 
gig, which was to serve as a lifeboat. This 
was to be used in making our escape, after 
having reported to Lieutenant Hobson that 
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our duties had been performed. We were 
instructed to cut the lifeboat adrift, jump 

overboard and swim for it, then we were to 
row out about half a ship’s length from 
the Merrimac and wait for Lieutenant 

Hobson. 

Lieutenant Hobson instructed us as 
follows : ‘‘ After you are all in the boat, 
row out one-half ship’s length from 
the ship to avoid the suction, and 
wait a reasonable length of time for 
me. I will stay on the bridge and ex 
plode the mines. If you do not see 
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me after waiting a reasonable length of ™ 7 
time, make for the fleet.’’ 

About twelve o’clock (noon) all the 
men who were not members of the volun- 
eer crew left the Me rrimac, and Admiral 
Sampson came aboard and inspected her. 
Lieutenant Hobson showed him around 
and explained everything to him, and he 
was satisfied with the preparations. 

By five o’clock in the evening all the 
preparations were finished, and at about 
this hour Lieutenant Hobson announced 
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the selection of the crew. It was then | 
that I found out I was to be one of them, | 
and to act as helmsman. I also learned 
the names of the other men selected. 
George Charette, who was first-class gun- 


——E 


ner’s mate on the New York, was 
assigned to look after the elec- 
tric batteries which were to be 
used in exploding the mines. 
Boatswain Mullen, who was boat- 
swain on the New York, was sta- 
tioned at the bow anchor to drop 
it when ordered by Lieutenant 
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MORRO CASTLE, FROM THE SEA. 
The 


white cross is immediately over the prison where the Merrimac heroes were confined. 
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LIEUTENANT HOBSON ON THE BRIDGE (JUNE 2np). 


“We cruised up and down in front of the harbor entrance.” 
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HE SUNKEN ** MERRIM At 


(Relative position to the Aeina Mercedes, as shown in companion picture on facing pay 


(Photograph by Lieutenant John Gorgas.) 


Hobson to do so. Francis Kelley, who was water tender of the Merrimac, was 
0 assigned to the fire room, and his duty was, when he received the signal, to 
open all the sea valves in the fire room and let in the water. He also acted as 
fireman, and his instructions were to keep up a full head of steam from the 
time we started in until receiving the signal to come up. George F. Phillips 


* was on the Merrimac as machinist. He was to act as engineer. Daniel Mon- 
; tague, who was chief master of arms on the New York, was to let go the stern 


anchor when he received the signal. My station was at the helm on the 
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bridge amidships, and my in- 
structions were, when we got to 


SSS9 
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the narrowest part of the en- 
trance of the harbor, Lieutenant 
Hobson would command me to 
put the wheel hard-aport. This 
would bring the bow to the star- 


SAAS 





hoard, or right, thus bringing 
the bow to the Morro side and 
tlie stern to the western batteries. 

Jetween five and six o’clock, 
after having received our instruc- 
tions, we had a drill under Lieu- 
tenant Hobson. The man sta- 
tioned to let go the bow anchor 
had a rope attached to his wrist 
und leading to the bridge, so 
that Lieutenant Hobson could 
give him the signal when to 
let go. The man at the stern 
was arranged in the same man- 
ner; also the men in the engine 
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THE REINA MERCEDEs,’”?’ SUNK BY THE SPANIARDS AT MOUTH OF HARBOR, 


Photograph by Lieutenant John Gorgas. 


when they received the signal they were expected to come up and 


having performed their respective duties. Lieutenant Hobson arrang 


details in a precise and careful manner, and I, in common with all th 
felt willing to obey his commands and follow him anywhere, so great 
confidence in his ability and bravery. 


We cruised up and down in front of the harbor entrance until about 


o’clock in the morning, June 2d. I might mention here that the NV 
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was expected to chase us in, firing blank shells at us in order to make the 
Spaniards believe we were a blockade-runner. While cruising up and down 


we lost the New York, and it was 
almost broad daylight when she 





hove in sight. As soon as. we 
sighted her, we headed for the har- 
bor entrance. As we did so, Ad- 
miral Sampson sent the torpedo 
boat Porter after us, with instruc- 
tions to Lieutenant Hobson to 
postpone the attempt until the 
next morning on account of it 
being too light. 

Lieutenant Hobson sent word 
back that daylight could not stop 
him from going into the channel, 
and begged permission of the ad- 





miral to proceed, but the permis- 
sion was not granted. We then 
returned to the fleet a very much 
disappointed crew. I say, a dis- 
appointed crew, for the reason that 
for my part my nerves were all 
strung up to the highest tension, 


and the reaction was very trying. gNsIGN JOSEPH POWELL, OF THE “ NEW 
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NEAR VIEW OF THE ‘* REINA MERCEDES.’’—MORRO FORTRESS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
Photograph by G. Raymond Bald. 

During the day the program was somewhat changed. John Murphy, cox- 
swain of the Jowa, was substituted for boatswain Mullen, very much to Mullen’s 
disappointment. In addition to the lifeboat we fitted out a catamaran, or 
life raft. This was swyng over the ship’s side, attached to a boom. In refer- 
ence to this catamaran, our instructions were to cut away the rope that 
fastened it to the boom and drop it into the water. We were to do this when 
the Merrimac sunk, so that in case anything happened to the lifeboat we would 
have the use of the catamaran. The program in reference to the mines was 
also changed. The mines were so placed that each one of us could touch off 
a mine separately, after having performed our other duties. It was a well- 
known fact that the Spaniards had mined the harbor, and we also knew that 
the waters about Santiago were filled with sharks. 

I had been aboard the Merrimac all day, and having had no rest the night 
before, was tired and sleepy, so asked that I might be relieved at the wheel in 
order to gain a little strength. Randolph Clausen, coxswain of the New York, 
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“The wind from this shot carried away my cap.” 
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was sent to relieve me, and at the same time all the other men of the crew 
were temporarily relieved from duty in order that they might have some rest. 
While Clausen was at the wheel he asked permission of Lieutenant Hobson 
to be one of the crew, and Lieutenant Hobson told him that he did not need 
any addition, and that he would not take any more men than was absolutely 
necessary. He asked Clausen if he was a good oarsman. Clausen replied 
that he was, having pulled in several races. Lieutenant Hobson finally 
decided he would need another man, in case any of the others were shot ; so, 
Clausen was allowed to go. 

Lieutenant Hobson decided this time that he would start a little earlier than 
he had the morning before. We cruised up and down in sight of the harbor 
entrance from two until three a. M., keeping the entrance in sight by the 
aid of the outline of the mountain to the left. 

At three o’clock all except the volunteer crew were ordered off, and, we 
then made our second attempt for the entrance. It was cloudy and dark, and 
the vessel was headed north-northeast. The Spaniards had placed a flashlight 
on the hill in the inner harbor, so that by steering straight for the light it 
would bring us directly in the entrance of the harbor—to our great advantage. 

As we headed for the entrance we stripped off all clothing except a pair of 
trunks ; Lieutenant Hobson had on a suit of underwear. We had each a life 
preserver, belt with thirty-two rounds of ammunition, and a revolver. 

Ensign Powell, of the New York, volunteered his services, and was to follow 
us in with a steam launch and pick us up. 

We arrived at the harbor entrance at 3:20, when the first shot was fired at 
us by the Spaniards. It came from our port bow, and struck the water on 
our starboard quarter, having passed over the bridge where Lieutenant Hobson 
and myself were standing. The rush of wind from this shot carried away my 
cap. I knew the hour, because Lieutenant Hobson came to the binnacle 
light at the compass and 
looked at his watch, 
which he had retained. 
He instructed me then 
to keep the vessel right 
manne cate in the middle of the en- 
trance until further or- 
ders from him. 
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MERRIMAC”? WITH TORPEDOES, AFTER ANCHORING HI 
POSITION ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 


BLOWING UP THE 


tenant Hobson wanted to sink the vessel. He then gave me the order to put 
the wheel hard aport, and I did so, lashing it, when I found she did not 
answer to the helm. Lieutenant Hobson noticed this, and sent Charette 
down on deck to find out what was wrong with the steering gear. Charette 


returned and reported one of the rudder chains shot away. Lieutenant 
Hobson then gave the signal to stop the engines, and for the fireman to open 
the sea valves and come up. 
| All this time there was a constant fire from both Morro and tl vestern 
battery side, the western battery giving us the most trouble. There was also 
a heavy fire from Smith Cay ‘and from a Spanish warship in front. The - 
effect of this heavy cross fire is indescribable. It seemed to me like all one 
roar and flash, and as though the heavens had opened, and it was raining 
fire. The Sp nish batteries were within a ship's length, and by the eht from te 
the flash of their guns and exploding shells we could plainly distinguish . 
objects from one end of the ship to the other. ey 
I lashed the wheel hard aport, and reported this duty perform Lieu- ay 


tenant Hobson said, ‘‘ Very well—go down and explode your mine.”’ 
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? MEN—ADMIRAL CERVERA AND SPANISH 


** REINA MERCEDES.”’ 


CAPTURE OF HOBSON AND THE ‘f MERRIMAC’ 
MARINES APPROACHING IN A STEAM LAUNCH FROM THE 


“ Lieutenant Hobson said, in Spanish, ‘ Is there an officer in the boat ?’”’ 


On the way down I met Clausen on the same mission, and he took one wire 
attached to the battery, and I the other. We joined them together, and there 
was an explosion underneath that knocked us off our feet. After we had 
exploded the mine we went to the starboard side amidships, where it was 
arranged we were all to meet after having performed our duties. We were 
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only there about a minute when 
Montague joined us, and in an- 
other minute or two we were 
joined by Charette, Murphy, Phil- 
lips and Lieutenant Hobson. We 
thought everybody was _ there, 
but in an instant a man’s form 
appeared coming around the cor- 
ner of the deck house. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson drew his revolver 
and covered him, for a moment 
not realizing who it might be. 
The man proved to be Kelley. 
Kelley shouted, in his broad 
Scotch way, ‘‘ How long has this 
> 


been going on? I thought it was 


the New York firing blank cart- 
ridges at us.”’ 

While he was approaching us 
he received a wound from a piece 
of an exploded shell, which 
injured him slightly on his lip 
and cheek. 

We all lay on the deck, packed 
like sardines in a box, with shots 
flying about our heads, expect- 
ing every minute to be killed. 
Under these trying cireumstan 
COS Lieutenant Hobson ordered Us 
to remain where we were, instead 
of carrying out the original plan 
of taking to the boat, because ex 
posure at this moment above 
the rail would have meant cer- 
tain death, the lights from the 
shore batteries making us easy 
targets. ; 

It was now about 3:40, and wé 
remained there about twenty min- 
utes longer. Our vessel then 
gave a list to starboard, and we 
realized that she was sinking. 
Lieutenant Hobson, when he saw 
she was sinking, said, ‘‘ Very 
good! they are helping us out ; 
they are doing it for us.”’ He 
also explained to us that the 
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OSBORN W. DEIGNAN, CHIEF BOATSWALN’S MATE 
ON THE U.S.8. ** RESOLUTE.”’ 


(From his latest photograph, taken expressly for FRANK 
Lesiie’s PoruLAR MONTHLY.) 


Osborn W. Deignan, who acted as helmsman on the Merrimac 
at Santiago, was born at Stuart, lowa, February 24th, 1877 
He received a public school education at Stuart, and when 
fourteen years of age went to sea. His first voyage was on 
the mail steamship Monowai, from San Francisco to Hono 
lulu. Upto the time of his enlistment in the United States 
Navy he shipped with various merchantmen, and made a 
good record as a sailor. Mr. Deignan’s father, who is now 
dead, was Mr. John W. Deignan. His mother, who still re- 
sides at Stuart, is Mrs. Julia W. Deignan-Grimm. Mr. 
Deignan is now Chief Boatswain’s Mate on the U. S. S. 
Resolute, but is ambitious to obtain a naval education at 
Annapolis. The law prohibits the admission of young men 
over nineteen years of age, but it is expected that a special 
Act of Congress will be passed this winter to enable Mr 
Deignan to be admitted to the United States Nawal Acad 
emy, at Annapolis 
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Spaniards would probably cease firing when she went down. At this 
time the water was pouring in over the starboard rail, coming down on 
us, when we scrambled to our feet and seized the rail to prevent being 
washed into the hold. The ship then gave a list to port, the water coming 
over our port rail, and just at this moment we took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to scramble over the starboard rail, taking care not to expose ourselves 
above it too long. We all leaped overboard and swam for the catamaran, 
which was floating near the ship’s side. Just as we started for it the Merrimac 
sank, and the suction drew us down with her under the water. 

As the Merrimac sank the Spaniards sent up a cheer, believing they had 
sunk some large war-vessel. When I came to the surface I saw the catamaran 
floating near me, and I at once made for it. Just as | reached it, it « upsized 
and turned over, being attached to the Merrimac by the rope on top, thus 
causing it to turn bottom side up. Thus we were again drawn down under 
the water, and when I came to the surface this time I did not see the 
catamaran nor any of my comrades. 

The heavy guns having ceased firing, I heard a voice, and I made for its 
direction, and found the rest of the crew clinging to the catamaran with only 
their heads abovs 





the water. We aN oa a See SF 6 = 
] 7 s : 

were told to re- | ' ; 

main where we 

were, owing to 

the fact that the 

Spaniards on 





shore were now 
firing with rifles 
at every thing 
floating near 
and which — re- 
sembled a man’s 
form. 

At this time 
the tide was com- 
ing in and car- 
rying all the 
wreckage up the 
channel to the 
inner harbor, 
and had we cut 
loose the cata- 
maran the Span- 
iards would have 
become suspi- 
cious, because it 
would then have 
been separated 








DEIGNAN ON BOARD THE “ RESOLUTE,” 
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from the wreckage and been noticeable. There was a Spanish picket 
boat between us and the outer entrance, and had we attempted to make for our 
fleet they would have picked us off. 

The launch, commanded by Ensign Powell, had been running back and 
forth outside of the entrance. We lay in this position until six o’clock, the 
Spaniards having ceased firing at about 4:30. The water was cold, and we 
could scarely speak because of our teeth chattering. We had kept ourselves 
concealed as much as possible, but now it was broad daylight, and a steam 
launch approaching from the Reina Mercedes warned us that we were dis- 
covered. 

Having heard so much about Spanish ‘‘justice,’’ when we saw the launch 
approach we expected to be shot. When they got within a ship’s length of 
us, the marines in the bow of the launch (about eight in number) covered us 
with their rifles.. Then it was that Lieutenant Hobson said, in Spanish, *‘ Is 
there an officer in the boat ?”’ 

The reply came, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Lieutenant Hobson then said, ‘‘ We surrender as prisoners of war.’? An 
officer in the boat said, ‘‘ Very well; swim to the launch, one at a time, and 
give up your arms.”’ 

Lieutenant Hobson swam for the launch and delivered his revolver. The 
rest of us, seeing that they took possession of his revolver, loosened our belts 
and permitted our weapons to sink, sooner than surrender them to the 
Spaniards. Then it was that we swam to the launch, one atatime. Being 
very weak and exhausted from being in the water so long, we had to be helped 
aboard the launch. 

After we had all gotten into the launch and under way for the Reina Mer- 
cedes, we heard firing frem the Spanish batteries, and we afterward found out 
that they were firing at Ensign Powell’s launch. He was still waiting to pick 
us up. The firing was returned by our fleet, and the shells whistled over our 
heads while we were in the steam launch going to the Reina Mercedes. I after- 
ward learned that Admiral Cervera himself was in command of the launch 
which picked us up. 

When we arrived alongside of the Reina Mercedes, the rails were crowded 
with Spanish soldiers and marines, who, when we came over the quarter-deck, 
were all sent forward so as to prevent communication with us. 

As soon as we got on the quarter-deck, Lieutenant Hobson demanded a 
bath, change of clothing, and something hot to drink. The executive officer, 
who could speak a little English, said, ‘‘ You demand ?”’ and the lieutenant 
replied, ‘‘I request it.’”? The request was granted, and we were then sent 
back to the quarter-deck. 

The reason for Lieutenant Hobson’s request for a bath was that we were 
covered with coal dust and oil, which had floated to the surface when the 
Merrimac went down, and rendered us as black as ‘‘ coons.’’ 

We were treated kindly by Admiral Cervera and all aboard his ship. Lieu- 
tenant Hobson was taken in the cabin and given a suit of officer’s clothing, 
and while he was in there the executive officer questioned us as to how many 
guns we had on our ship, complimenting us on our marksmanship. We told 
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** MERRIMAC’? PRISONERS ATTACKED BY A WOUNDED SPANISH CAVALRYMAN, DURI 
THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO, JULY Isr. 


him we had none. He did not believe our statement, as during the heavy 
Spanish cross fire many of their men were killed and wounded, both at 
Morro and the western battery. He questioned us further, 
referred him to Lieutenant Hobson, as we had instructions not to 
any questions. 

We remained on the Reina Mercedes until about 8:00 a.m. We were then 
conveyed across the channel in a boat, and walked up the hill to Morro 
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Castle, and turned over to General Toral, who was in command of the Spanish 
land forces at Santiago. 5 

The first thing that impressed me as we passed over the drawbridge 
(which was probably centuries old) was the strongly fortified condition of the 
Morro, and its gloomy aspect. We were immediately conveyed to the inner 
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July 9th, 1898. 


S 2 f.3= 
Upon the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the North Aflantic Station for professional reward, which 
has been approved by the Department, the Bureau encloses 
herewith a Permanent Appointment for you as Chief Boat- 
. swain’s Mate, for extraordinary heroism as a member of the 
crew attachea to the U.S.S. MERRIMAC, when that vessel 
was designedly sunk in the harbor entrance of Santiago 
de Cuba, Cuba, June 3, 1898. 


Respectfully, 


Chief of Bureau. 
OSBORN DEIGNAM. 


f Chief Boatswain's Mate. 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CROWNINSHIELD, APPOINTING DEIGNAN AS 
CHIEF BOATSWAIN’S MATE, 
prison. We were confined in a cell, the walls of which were solid stone 
masonry, with a single arched door and one window, both heavily barred, 
and opening into a court. The cell in which we were all confined—with the 
exception of Lieutenant Hobson, who was confined in a separate one located 
in another part of the Morro—was about 15 by 25. 


Our prison fare was : in 
the morning, a cup of coffee and a piece of bread ; for dinner, a kind of rice 
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stew, composed of rice, water, oil, and a very little meat, all flavor 
garlic. For supper, we had horse peas and rice, mixed up in a sort of mush 
The second day of our confinement Admiral Cervera sent a boat out to ou 
fleet under a flag of truce, and informed Admiral Sampson of our capture and 
safety, and conveyed also our request for clothing. Clothing and money 
($50) were sent to us. sci 
On the morning of the fifth day of our confinement (June 8th), we were in 


our hammocks, smoking and reading (the British Consul, Mr. Ramsden, si 


deceased, having kindly sent reading matter), when a shell struck the tsicke 
wall of the courtyard on which our cell was situated. The sentry on guard 
immediately dropped his rifle and fell on his knees and began to pray Phe 
corporal of the guard gave him a vigorous kick in the stomach and told him 


to get up and not let the Americans see that he was a coward. 


This firing from our fleet was kept up until about 2:00 p.m. The gunners 
on our ships were instructed not to fire on Morro Castle, but mai stray 
shells struck the fortress in our immediate vicinity, and we had to p in 

' one corner of the cell to avoid fying fragments of masonry. Karly tl ext 
morning we were removed to a prison in the city of Santiago, owing to the 
British Consul having demanded our removal from Morro in the name of hu- 
manity. 


The prison to which we were now taken was on the outskirts of S ZO, 
and was square, with an open court in the center, and cells all around Chis 


was a prison and hospital combined. Our cell here was an improvement o1 
the one at Morro, being dry and better ventilated. Lieutenant Hobs vas 
not allowed to communicate with us, and was confined in a separat cell 
Our fare here was about the same as at Morro, but reduced in quantit We i 
remained in this place three weeks, during which time we were not all | to 
exercise, exc pt to go out in the square court to wash, and then only two of 
us at a time, and under a guard of twenty-four men. We complaines out 
the lack of food and exercise to the British Consul, and he sent us fee, ie 
bread and tobacco, and came himself to visit us several times. He told us 
that provisions were very scarce in Santiago, on account of its being wek- 
aded and in a state of siege, meat being seventy-five cents per por und 


hard-tack twenty cents each, and difficult to get at that. 
About the third day of our confinement in 


this place a Spanish officer of 
the day handed us a telegram through the bars from the Colon. It was write 
ten in Spanish, and we looked at it, thinking it was some kind of rick. 
We told him to take it to Lieutenant Hobson. The Spaniards thought that 
one of our number was a Cuban and had piloted us into the harbor his 


supposed Cuban they wished to discover, I believe, in order to shoot him i 
It was through the kind intervention of the British Consul that mys nd 
comrades were removed to the Reina Mercedes Military Hospital, Lieutenant 
Hobson being ke pt where he was. This was the most comfortable prison mn 
which we had been confined, and the change was appreciated by us We 


were all very weak and half starved, and had suffered somewhat with ria. 
We were given cots to sleep on here, and the fare was improved by t \di- 


tion of some milk. 
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ROUGH RIDERS CONVEYING A SPANISH LIEUTENANT TO THE SPANISH LINES, 
TO EXCHANGE FOR LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 
Copyright photograph by J. C. Hemment. 


—————— 


CONVEYING THE ‘‘ MERRIMAC”? PRISONERS INTO CAMP, AFTER THEIR EXCHANGE,— 
CHARETTE AND MONTAGUE IN THE FOREGROUND. 
Copyright photograph by J. C. Hemment. 
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It was now July: ist, and the American army, under General Shafter, had 
surrounded the city, although unknown to us. On the morning of the Ist we 
were made aware of a battle in progress by the sound of rifles and heavy field- 
pieces.. Shortly after that rifle bullets began dropping on the roof of our 
prison, one coming through the roof and hitting a Spanish sentry’s rifle. He 
dropped it, and turned as white as a Spaniard can turn. 

This afternoon we were surprised by an experience with a wounded Spanish 
cavalryman. He dashed up to the door of the cell, reeling in his saddle, 
grabbed his carbine and pointed it at us, cursing the Americanos. He was 
just in the act of firing on us, when one of the hospital attendants disarmed 





UNDEK TIE STARS AND STRIPES AGAIN !—SOLDIERS CHEERING LIEUTENANT 110 
ON HIS SAFE RETURN TO THE AMERICAN LINES. 


him and threw the cartridges out of his gun. The trooper expired fro his 
wounds a few minutes later. After this incident we were ordered to keep out 
of sight as much as possible, and not to expose ourselves to armed Spaniards, 
who were passing to and fro all the time. 

From July 1st to 3d we occasionally heard heavy firing, but were not aware 


of the destruction of the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera until after we 
reached General Shafter’s headquarters. ; 


‘On the afternoon of the 6th we were overjoyed (this will hardly express our 
feelings) at the news that we were to be exchanged. Shortly afterward we 
were told to gather up our things, and we were taken to Lieutenant Hobson 
We were met by him at the old prison where we had been previously con- 
fined. 
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We were then joined by Lieutenant Hobson, taken to the Spanish Court 
House near the prison, and blindfolded. After being blindfolded we were 
each taken by the arm by a Spanish cavalryman and led through the streets 
of Santiago, out beyond the Spanish picket lines, and exchanged within sight 
of the Spanish and American armies, The American officer in charge of the 
exchange was Colonel John Jacob Astor. , 

We were immediately taken in an army wagon to General Shafter’s head- 
quarters, being too weak to walk. As we entered the American lines we were 
met by a band playing, ‘* When Johnnie Comes Marching Home,”’ the ‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and other popular patriotic tunes. The enthusiasm of our 
: troops was immense, the noise almost making the mules unmanageable. 

To describe our feelings of pleasure and gratitude at this moment would be 
next to impr ssible. I could not fail to notice the marked difference between 
the American soldiers and the Spanish troops I had left behind in Santiago. 
Our men were large and strong, and looked every inch fighters ; while the 
Spanish soldiers were small and weak-looking. So vigorous was the hand- 
shaking we received from our fellow-comrades that our right hands and 
arms felt the effects of it for several days. We were received enthusiastically 
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at General Shafter’s headquarters, and it was here that we first learned of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet, on July 3rd. 


It was about nine or ten in the evening of July 6th when we reached 
the coast and were transferred to the flagship New York, where we received a 
royal welcome. While at General Shafter’s headquarters, Charette and Murphy 
were notified by Captain Chadwick, of the New York, who was visiting 


General Shafter, of their appointment as gunner and boatswain respectively, 
and that the rest of us would be looked after. 
For a couple of weeks following our return to the fleet, Lieutenant Hobson 


was engaged in establishing a signal corps between General Shafter’s head- 
quarters and the fleet. Charette and Murphy are now doing service at 
Manila. Clausen and Phillips are on the Texas, and Kelley is on ¢ Vew 
York. Montague is on the Lancaster, and I have been appointed chief boat- 


swain’s mate on the Resolute. 





SHE AND THE PINES. 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


“HE and the pines are in my dreams, 
S For oh, ’tis the summer weather ! , 
\/ The pines where sunlight glints and gleams 
On the paths we trod together. 
She and the pines—how meet it seems 
That both should fill my happy dreams, 
In the summer’s laughing weather. 


She and the pines are in my dreams, 
For oh, ’tis the autumn weather! 

The pines where the nightbird shrieks and screams 
Above a grave in the heather: 

She and the pines—how meet it seems 

That both shouid fill my sombre dreams, 
In the autumn’s weeping weather 





From a painting by Vincent G. Stiepevich. 


A DANCING-GIRL OF THE GRAND SHEREEF. 
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© Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By EGERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC, 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapt rs. 


Tue time of the opening of the story is the year 1829. Edward Warrender, an aristoer 





young 
Englishman. is traveling on the continent of Earope with his tutor, the Rev. Thomas Sm \ letter 
from London announces the sudden death of Warrender s uncle, the Duke of Rochester, «nd t young 
mans succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon this succession and sponsi 
bilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the new Duke Rochester 
determines to have his fling in freedom, and as a preliminary to that end he promptly shakes Rev 
Mr. Smiley, after having confiscated for his independent use the funds reserved for their j raveling 
expenses. At this juncture the young duke’s determination receives at once a stimulus and ject, in 
the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady, traveling alone, posthast 1 who 
stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story's opening. The duke impulsively de« s to follow 
her He exchanges clothes with the postilion, prepares to tuke the latter's place, and, so disguised, to 
drive the beauteous stranger to her destination, wherever that may be. The lady—who turns out to be 
Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Opera—soon penetrates her handsome postilion’s dise ind he 
is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they are surprised by a dashing cavalier, ¢ Gustaf 
von Neuberg. The count, being a favored admirer of the fair Eva, treats the supposed pos with 
such indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demands the repar f one 
gentleman to another. This the count is prompt to offer: and at the next stop, in a little ber town, a 
duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a local worthy, Dr. Theophilus Bauma vho also 
serves as young Rochester's second. They fight in a chamber of the inn, by candlelight. Reo r makes 
a furious onslaught, but is disarmed by the superior skill of Neuberg, and suddenly finds “ the world dark 
and cold, and himself caught up into the warm arms of his adversary.” 
CHAPTER IX. 
For God's sake let me in! 

—What shrill voice suppliant makes this eager ery ? 

—A woman . . ~ «. “ai 

Speak with me, pity me, open the door! 

A beggar begs that never begged before. —SuakkEsPEARE 

} 

FTER the clashing, the stamping, the shouting, the crash- 
ing, the scuffling, there fell a wonderful stillness in the 
room. 

. ; ° e ° . 
The duke lay in a dead faint, with limp limbs sup- 
ported on Neuberg’s knee, and beautiful pallid head 
against his shoulder. 











qué second, for a later period) was now nothing but the quiet surgeon, and 
with spectacles firmly adjusted, was selecting out sundry instruments from 
his case. Under his direction, Hans, who had collected candles and had 
produced a sponge, knelt beside his master and grasped with both hands the 
slim white arm of the wounded man, so as to keep the long lips of the 
cut together. And the duke’s red blood was over them all. 


* Begun in the November number 1 


Dr. Theophilus Baumann (reserving his comments, 
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‘‘Na,’’ the doctor was saying, ‘‘a clean cut with a clean weapon—that 
will be of itself a small matter. But his lordship the duke seems of a nery- 
ous temperament, naturally high strung—just now, overstrung. So we will 
even do the stitching (which is rather a disagreeable process) before we call 
him back to consciousness. If it had been you, now, my lord count, | 
should have said the blood-letting would actually do you good. Can you 
hold the candle higher—just so,’’ and he bent over his work. 

There now came, with flutter and patter, someone sighing and lamenting 
along the passage. There was a pause outside the door, a rustling, then a 
timid knock. 

Neuberg started and spilt the candle grease. The doctor glanced up, just 
once—his blue eye Was severe, 

‘Tf you please,’’ he said, ‘* for a few moments no one must move.”’ 

“Oh, my God!’ said a weeping voice outside, ‘* what has happened? 
Neuberg, are you there ?”’ 

‘Yes, Eva,’’ answered the officer, in unconsciously plaintive tones. 

‘* Ah, heavens !"’ cried Eva, ‘‘ what a voice! You are hurt! I can hear 
it! Isit bad? Is it dangerous? Ah, my God! why are you all so still? 
I thought your noise would have killed me, but this silence is worse—far 
worse. Neuberg, for pity’s sake, what has happened? My lord duke, my 
lord duke—— Merciful God, you have not killed that child?’ The timid 
knock was now replaced by the battering of two soft palms on the panel : 
‘© Let me in—I will come in!’ eried the lady. ‘‘ Let me in, you there! You 
are not men, but monsters !’ 

‘* Eva, be quiet amoment, | implore you ” cried Neuberg, still unable, how- 
ever, with the deathlike form in his arms, to give his voice its natural sound 

-and perhaps not unwilling to test by this trial the real state of the lady’s 
feelings. ‘‘ Nothing serious has occurred. Have a moment’s patience, and 
you will be admitted.” 

sa Ah, Neuberg,’”’ sobbed she, “you cannot put me off like this. Some- 
thing dreadful is going on behind that door. I know it. Why does that 
poor child not answer ?”’ 

There was another pause in which, from the scratching and rattling with- 
out, it was evident the prima donna was endeavoring to look through the 
keyhole. This was followed by a wild scream. 

“Oh, God! Tecan see you. Oh, monsters! assassins! Let me in, or I 
shall rouse the town !’”’ 

‘€So,”’ said Dr. Baumann, at length, to Hans, taking hold of the bandage 
roll, ‘I need trouble you no further, my good friend. Better go and tran- 
quilize madame without. She seems a little aaxious. But keep her from 
entering. This is hardly a sight for a lady. If you please, my lord count, 
continue as you are for the moment.”’ 

Hans cautiously unbolted the door and opened it a couple of inches, as a 
preliminary to the prescribed soothing parley with the applicant outside. He 
might as well have attempted to keep the flood out once the sluice gate was 


ajar. He was borne down, flattened behind the swinging door, by all the 
strength of the lady’s vigorous frame and of her outraged emotions. With 
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voluminous white draperies flung around her, she advanced upon the delin- 
quents like some wild, white bird flying to attack the enemies of its young 
‘*Miscreants !"’ she cried, and pointed with a tragic finger ; ‘‘ I knew it !”’ 
At that instant the duke sighed and opened his eyes, very dark in his 
white face. 


‘“My dear madam,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ your womanly anxiety honors you ; 
but there is not the least, not the very least, cause for alarm—our young 
friend, whom I have just made quite comfortable, will be as well as ever in 


a few days.”’ 

‘*My arm is burning like hell fire, though,’’ said the duke, faintly, and 
shifted himself in Neuberg’s embrace. 

‘Drink this little cordial,’’ said the doctor, stooping with a glass in his 
hand. 

‘*T can hold it better,’’ said Neuberg, who looked shame-faced and avoided 
raising his eyes toward the object of his admiration, but there was a growing 
tenderness in his clasp of the wounded man. 


Eva Visconti surveyed them both for a second in silence. A smile relaxed 
the compression of her lips, there was a light in her eye that can best de- 
scribed as that of the lust 6f nursing—the lust which God has implanted in 
the heart of woman. 

‘* Here,’’ said she, and could stand it no longer, but whisked her draperies 
over the red puddles on the floor, knelt down beside the two, whipped the 
glass from Neuberg’s hand, and inserting her strong round arm at « tly the 
proper angle under the languid head, held the cordial to the duke’s lips 

‘* Angel !’ said Neuberg, who reverently lifted a wisp of her hair and 
kissed it. 

ee pretty time to choose !’’ said she, with light scorn, over her shoulder. 
‘** Leave the boy to me—and put a shirt on, for goodness sake. As for you, 


little man, doctor, whatever you may be, had you not better see that th poor 
fellow’s bed is ready for him, and warm—he is cold as death.”’ 

**T perceive that madame will make an admirable nurse,’’ said Theophilus 
Baumann, imperturbably. ‘‘ Her suggestions are excellent.’? He paused to 
take his patient’s pulse. ‘‘ A little more cordial, if you please, first, before 
we attempt to set him on his legs.’’ 

‘* Hans, see about the bed,’’ said Neuberg. 


* *k * , ke ste “ » -@ 

A little while later a remarkable procession might have been seen by any 
denizen of the inn, had not the lardlord thought it expedient to keep all 
curious inquirers from’ peering into what it might please a king’s equerry to 
conduct in rooms selected for himself and his party. 

It was advancing along the passage: Hans, sedate and highly drilled, 
leading the way with a candle in each hand ; the eccentric postilion, in stock- 
inged feet, yellow breeches, and with « lady’s mantle over his shirtless back, 
came next, evidently in a poor way, supported by the pink and pattern of 
health-councilors ; in the rear the sky-blue and silver officer and a splendid 
lady in semi-low attire. The officer was hanging his head, for the lady was 


rating him soundly. 
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‘* You have reason to be proud of yourself !’’ she was saying. ‘‘ This is a 
pretty feat, to have carved the child who did not know how to defend him- 
self. Oh, he knew how to attack, did he?—little wonder, after your be- 
havior on the road! You were mad with love? Oh, of course, that could 
not fail—all the crimes you men commit are committed under the name of 
love. It is enough to make a poor woman dread the very sound of the 
word. You had to give the young man satisfaction? Naturally! And a 
pretty satisfaction—enough to keep him in bed for a week! And talking of 
bed, I shall be thankful when I have tucked up the lad.”’ 

‘* You?’ said Neuberg, with a deep note of disapproving surprise. 

‘Yes, I, myself, sir. Now, look here, Neuberg, 1 am going to nurse that 
child, let you or anyone say what they like.’’ 

Thus did the Duke of Rochester’s first day of his month of liberty draw to 
its conclusion. 

As he fell asleep, at length, worn out between the two fatigues of body 
and of mind, between the pain of his wound and the fever of his re-creating 
blood, his last vision was a silhouette of Eva Visconti’s shapely form thrown 
against the wall in magnificent proportions by the night-light she was trim- 
ming. The last sound was the tread of Neuberg’s restless feet pacing the 
passage outside his room. 


CHAPTER X. 


What is love?’ Tis not hereafter. 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is still unsure ; 

In delay there lies no pl nty. 

Then, come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 


Youth’s a stuff will not endure. —SHAKESPEARE, 


HE wound,” said Doctor Theophilus Baumann, ‘‘is pro- 
gressing very nicely, very nicely, indeed. No, when blood 
is pure and young it is permissible to have it run so 
hot.”’ 

Rochester, although scarce able to lift a finger, stiff to 
helplessness from his violent exertions of the previous day, 
lay back among his pillows wrapped in Neuberg’s finest 





linen. There was a smile upon his lips and a curious, 
glad serenity about his heart. Had he not broken his fast by a draught of 
divine nectar held to his lips by the loveliest hand? Grosser mortals might 
have called the beverage ‘‘ coffee,’’ but he, who had seen it mixed by a god- 
dess, knew better: nectar it was. The same hand had buttered a roll for 
him, and the little slaps of the knife had sounded as sweet as so many 
deliberate kisses. And before carrying over the plate to him she had 
absently munched a slice herself. This had been the last touch needful to 
perfect the ambrosial savour of his repast. 
Besides the exquisite novelty of the situation, it was beyond words de- 
lightful to feel oneself the sole object of a beautiful woman’s solicitude. 
She had come in upon his first waking moments with a stream of sunlight, 
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it seemed, and in his room she and the sunlight grew a brighter presence 
together every instant. 

With the instinct of a born nurse she had chosen to clothe herself in a soft 
stuff gown that made no rustle and was of a tender, restful color. He was too 
young yet to woman’s ways to notice this, but the effect produced upon him 
us she moved from place to place was inevitably soothing and satisfying. She 
had rolled his bandages, she had washed his face with perfumed water, and he 
had kissed her hand each time it passed his lips, and she had rebuked him 
each time with a tap that was as good as a caress. She had brushed his hair 
with an ivory brush scented from her own locks. Once when she leant over 
him to shake his pillows he had rested his cheek against her lovely and 
tender bosom ; that was a moment to treasure forever. 

After all this there could have been no room in his mind for any rancor, 
even if the honest fight itself lad not sufliced to wipe all spite away, and if 
rancor itself could have existed in his heart under the breezy geniality of his 
yesterday's foe. They had exchanged a grasp of good fellowship, Neuberg’s 
right to Rochester's left hand. And as Eva installed herself at the patient's 
bedside with a roll of filmy white knitting in her hand, Rochester could see 
without any displeasure that Neuberg seemed disposed to bear her company. 

In this charming atmosphere he fell asleep, to sleep the profound sleep of 
the tired man whose mind is at peace. 

When he came to consciousness once more there was a sound of low voices 
in earnest altercation at the window behind him. And, between after dreams 
and waking, he lay still and listened. 

‘“Now, Neuberg,’ said the woman’s voice, in a decided whisper, a you 
cannot control yourself, out you must go. I will not have our bargain 
broken in this manner, nor my patient wakened.”’ 

‘It is impossible,’ answered the man’s voice in vehement tones, none 
the less impressive because constrained. ‘‘ That was a bargain no man with 
blood in his veins could hope to keep. Eva, is it no use ?”’ 

‘* No,’ echoed she, *‘ you know it cannot be of any use. Heigh-ho!’ 
she pursued, ‘‘if he were but a little of your way of thinking, what a happy 
woman I should be !”’ 

‘*But as it is,’’ eried the man, ‘‘ we are all miserable. Do you think, 
Eva, that if he care! for you I would ever attempt to cross his path—if 
there was even the remotest chance of his being in love with you? But he 
will never love any woman half as well as his own liberty, his serenity of 
mind. Peace of mind has been his bride for all the years of his manhood— 
she is ever the young and the beautiful to him. You and I, my dearest, 
would like something more substantial for a partner, but we live on a differ- 
ent plane from our old Spencer. He swims in a sort of middie region, 
between heaven and earth. We, my Beausourire, are of the earth earthy. 
Why waste your exquisite youth, your strength for joy, sighing for the un- 
attainable? Listen, Eva, my Eva, he is as dead to you as I am alive 

Pat and is not a live dog better than a dead lion ?”’ 

‘“If you love me so truly as you say,’’ answered she, ‘“‘then you will 
understand Low it is that I must love on, since I have thrown my love before 
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him, even though it be hopeless—or, rather, how it is that love is never hope 
less.’’ 

So deeply interested was Rochester in this mysterious discourse that he 
shifted himself gently on his pillows in such fashion that, over the head of 
his wooden bed, he could now watch the speakers. 

Eva was sitting at the open window. Neuberg was kneeling at her feet 
holding both her hands. On the face of each was stamped grief and longing. 

Outside it was raining—a sudden April shower. But, all at once, across 
the driving spray there slanted a ray of gold which fell on Eva's face. And, 
forthwith, with a smile, she softly broke into a song—a snatch of melody as 
inconsequent, as light and as plaintive asa bird’s. And as she sang two 
tears gathered in her eyes and brimmed over. 

With a sort of ery, Neuberg seized her round the waist and kissed the 
heavy drops from each cheek. She suffered him with a sad gentleness ; then 
he sprang up and stamped his foot. 

**Oh, Eva, Eva,’’ cried he, ‘‘ how sweet those tears would taste had they 
been shed for me, but how bitter salt they lie upon my lips!’ 

‘* Hush !’’ she said, and glanced round and saw the duke’s dark eyes, just 
clear of the pillowease, watching her fixedly. She burst out laughing 

‘** Look at the boy,’’ she said, ‘‘he is ready to devour you. There, there, 
I must not make any bad blood to-day, or the little doctor will scol 

She tripped over to the bed, and with a deft twist re-established the 
patient properly on his pillow, tucking in the disordered bedclothes. 
Then stooping she kissed him with a chirp that rang heartily through the 
room. 

‘*There !’’ she said. 

Which was the blacker, Rochester’s face or Neuberg’s? She looked from 
one to another and marked their scowl. 

“You men are all alike, big and little,’’ she said. 

**Eva,’’ said Neuberg, gravely, ‘‘it is when you do such things as this 
that you give food to the evil tongues that wag about you.”’ 


‘* Heavens !’’ cried she, and shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘ what is a poor 
woman to do? Since I may give so much pleasure at so little cost, why not?” 
‘¢That is a maxim,”’ said he, and his brow was thunder black, his voice 


rasping, ‘‘ that might be pushed far— 

“You know best,’’? she retorted, hotly, ‘“how far.’’ She flor el out 
of the room, and, good nurse as she was, slammed the door behind her 

‘* What does it all mean?” said the duke, painfully excited. 

‘*Tt means,’’ sail Neuberg, who flung himself into a chair, ‘‘ that for all 
that, she is as straight as a die. But it means also that I am the most 
miserable dog on earth.’’ 

He buried his face in his hands and groaned so bitterly that the duke 
felt quite sorry for him. 

Rochester lay silent for a time, while Neuberg clutched his hair with 
despciring fingers, and the very room grew dark once more. The rain was 
again pattering outside. 

Gone was sweet placidity, fond memories, all obliterated by a cruel kiss 
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of indifference. Bitter, too, was the knowledge that there was a favored 
he. An irritating curiosity concerning this mysterious person, whom even 
the fiery Neuberg named with loving admiration, began to agitate his soul. 

‘*Who is he?’’ said the duke, in a solemn voice, following the train of his 
thoughts. ‘* Who is it that she loves ?”’ 

Neuberg leaped up and came to sit at the end of the bed. 

‘‘Ah !’’ said he, his face flushing, ‘‘who is he, indeed! Why, it is no 
less a one than Michael Spencer—my own best friend. If you come to the 
capital, as I suppose you intend to do, then you shall know him, and your 
life be the richer ever afterward. Meanwhile, what can I tell you? He is 
an Englishman, like you,’’ but Neuberg’s eye, measuring the boyish figure, 
said, as plainly as speech, ‘‘ yet how unlike you!’ ‘‘ He is a man perhaps of 
thirty-five, who has traveled much all over the world, has had, I know, more 
adventures than we shall ever hear of. His past is mysterious. He is, in a 
way, a cosmopolitan. He has been a doctor. When I first knew him he 
was a professor of philosophy at the University of Bologna, where I was in 
garrison, but he is essentially a student.’’ 

‘*T know the name of Spencer,’’ said the duke, coldly, ‘‘ we have an Earl 
Spencer in England, and perhaps half a dozen county families of the name. 
What particular family does your eccentric friend claim kinship with?’ His 
lip curled a little as he spoke. 

“Claim kinship! He!’ cried Neuberg. ‘‘I wish he heard you. He 
claim pride in such things as birth or title !’’ 

‘* But, Count Neuberg,’’ said the duke, lifting himself on his sound elbow, 
with intensest surprise, ‘‘surely of all the legitimate sources of pride, 
race——’”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ broke in the officer, ‘‘ we know all that—that may be very 
well for youor me. He is himself, and can be nothing more.”’ 

There was a silence, and the duke looked musingly at his interlocutor. 

‘‘T came across him again,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘two years ago, in Vienna. 
After that our friendship sprang up—that is the way with him, one is drawn 
to him in spite of oneself. Wherever he goes, the best youth of the country 
gathers around him. But he is too erratic to remain long in one place, too 
independent to stand the tedium of settled occupation—the intellect of a phi- 
losopher, the tastes of a poet, the instinct of a rover,’’ continued Neuberg, 
waxing warm in his loyal enthusiasm. ‘‘ Wise beyond words—in theory. 
To hear him speak you would think of a Socrates re-incarnated, with the best 
of Plato and a dash of St. Paul, but when it comes to practicality ’’—Neuberg 
threw back his head and laughed gently at some recollections —‘‘ you find, 
bless him ! that the soaring philosopher is only the pearl of good fellows, after 
all. His reputation for wisdom has preceded him here ; now he is at the 
court of our king, who is a great reformer, and whom he condescends to assist 
with advice on many questions interesting to a reforming king.”’ 

The duke looked and felt puzzled, sour, and withal incredulous. 

‘‘And so,’’ said he, after a long pause, ‘‘ Eva Visconti loves this anom- 
aly ?”’ 

‘Yes, Eva loves him,’’ echoed Neuberg, beginning to pace the room while 
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his voice rang with a tone half bitter, half sweet. ‘‘And as you have 
heard, she makes no secret of it all. She loves him, poor soul! as gener- 
ously and completely as she does all things. And how could she help it? 
Who could blame her? It was a passion at first sight—the very day I in- 
troduced him to her. You ought to feel flattered, young man,’’ added Neu- 
berg, halting before the bed again, ‘‘that she should remain here to nurse 
you in this way, for it was to be near him again that she hurried on her 
journey in this way.”’ 

Ay, the postilion remembered the fair traveler's unreasonable impatience 
to proceed. And so that fair woman delayed to nurse him! It was the first 
time that he realized the fact, and the fact was most gratifying to realize. A 
shade of gloom began to lift from his brow. 

‘Do you think,’’ said he, after a little pause, with a new anxiety in his 
accent, ‘‘ are you so certain that your friend will not love her in return? She 
is very beautiful, very captivating 

Neuberg’s lips shot the most good-lumored scorn. 

‘‘What a clever fellow you must be,’ he cried, ‘‘ to discover all that at 
once. But there, never fret, Michacl Spencer is no more for her than she is 
for me—or for you, either, all duke as you are. There is the faree and 
tragedy of life for you. Michacl love Eva? Spencer in love with any 
woman living? No, no! I should wish it in my heart otherwise—for her- 
though I believe it would break my heart. But it will not be. That dreamy, 
roving bird has lived free so long that it will never mate now. If Spencer 
ever loves it will have to be some strange being created to match himself, 
some quite impossible creature, more than half goddess, wholly grande dame. 
But Eva is a very child of nature. Eva Beausourire waa made for such as 
myself,’’ he added, and struck his palm with his clinched hand. ‘‘ But alas! 
she will not sce it, and all the salt of my life seems to be gone out of it for 
the sheer want of her.’’ 

** What are you talking of ?’ said Eva, popping her head in at the door. 
(‘* Tra la la lira!) See the sun?” 


She was smiling. soth looked back at her with a reflection of her own 
brightness. 


‘¢That is right,’’ she went on, ‘‘good boys again. Do you know what | 
have done? Why, written and sent a billet-doux to the little precise doctor 
-he is a gem, that little doctor—asking him to sup with us to-night. I have 
ordered such a supper, my children! IT went down to the cook myself. He 
has lost his heart tome. He will cook con amore.”’ 
The room was flooded with sunshine, and Eva lifted her glorious voice and 
sang like a happy thrush. ae 
CHAPTER XI. 
I think the boy hath grace in him, 
He blushes. —SHAKESPEARE. 


‘“ By the way,’’ said Eva, suddenly, dropping from a wonderful high note 
to her natural speaking voice, ‘‘ there is a friend of yours, my duke, asking 
for you downstairs-——”’ 
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The duke’s face went white. 


‘Ts it,’’ said he, in a strangled voice, ‘‘is it a stout man in clerical black ? 
Oh, for heaven’s sake do not let him up!’ 

He gripped the bedclothes nervously with his left hand, as if uly to 
dive under their prot cting shades. 

” Ho, ho te said Neuberg, ““now we are groing lo have a little nhy stery ub- 
raveled. And who might the stout gentleman in clerical black be?” 


From white the duke turned poppy red, Was the aspirant to Eva Vis- 
conti’s favors, the rival of a dashing Life Guardsma. and his opponent in a 
duel for life or death, to be exposed to derision by a schoolboy’s tut 

Eva saw his discomfiture. 


**Come, come,’’ said she, ‘‘ I won't have my new admirer plague [t is 
only my truant servant, your brother postilion. You gave him rendezvous, 
so he says, at the capital. But, halting here for inquiries and refreshments 
on the road, he learnt that we were still in the house—I was in the kitchen, 
you know. I heard his voice and pounced out on him. (I gave him a 
pretty soaping, | promise you!) He has brought your portmanteau and a 
story to tell you about it, and is clamorous for certain yellow breeches anda 


green coat and « hat with pretty plaits—and for his little boots !’’ 

She pointed with the daintiest of toes to the two depressed leat mon- 
strosities in the corner. 

‘* Let us have the fellow up, by all means,’’ said Neuberg 


—) 


with joyful an- 
ticipation. 
The duke’s countenance, which had cleared considerably, once more fell 


‘*T think,”’ said he, ‘Sif you do not mind, it might be as well if I saw the 
man in privat We have a little business arrangement- 

Both Eva and Neuberg interrupted uproariously : ‘* Ah, but not at all,”’ 
cried she, ‘‘ my post is at your bedside.’’ And said Neuberg : at r esca- 
pade, duke, has so very nearly been a tragedy for all of us, that you ought 


not to grudge us a little fun now.”’ 

**1 told the man, in fact,’’ said the prima donna, ‘‘to follow up in a few 
minutes, and here he comes.”’ 

Tram ping feet were heard approa hing ; they halted outside the door, and 
then came the loud knock with shy rusticity. 

‘*Come in,’”’ said the duke, faintly, and in walked Niklaus. He halted, 
abashed at sight of the company, deposited the portmanteau he was carrying, 
scratched a salute with leg and hand, and stood grinning. 

‘“You have brought some of my luggage,’’ said Rochester. ‘‘ Thank you, 
that is well. Count Neuberg, would you be good enough to give me the 
pocketbook you will find in the drawer of the table ?”’ 

‘With permission,’’ said the man, clearing his throat, ‘I brought the 
portmanteau, as your lordship bade me. I went to your lordship’s servant 
with a bit of a note your lordship gave me—na, that is a chap after my own 
heart! We could talk little, but good souls understand each other. I told 
him,’’ pursued Niklaus, archly, as, encouraged by the genial smiles of his 
whilom mistress and of the officer, he warmed to his subject, ‘1 told him 
your honor had something very particular to say to a lady. And _ this 
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Johann, he was quite pleased to hear it, and pointed out the old gentle- 
man’s window and winked, and put his hand to his nose, saving your pres- 
ence, this way, gracious lady, and could not laugh enough that your lordship 
should so do the old gentleman. Well, Johann packed your lordship’s 
clothes, which I gave him, and I took the portmanteau into the town.”’ 

‘‘Katie must have been charmed to see you,’’ said the duke, who was 
beginning to recover his spirits, as the dangerous ground seemed successfully 
negotiated. 

Niklaus’s grin extended to inconceivable limits, and he gave a bashful 
shuffle. 

‘“Well, then, your honor,’’ said he, ‘‘ Ludwig (an acquaintance of mine 
in the hotel) came to see me and told me fine tales. First, that the Herr 
Pastor, when he found that your honor had gone, he was bad enough, but 
when your letter came he was like one demented. Ludwig knows a little 
English, and he says he never heard such language as that old gentleman 
used—never! He sent for the landlord and all the servants, and accused 
them of conniving. I was glad to be out of the way, and then he says, it 
seems: ‘Send for the police, and get my traveling chaise ready immedi- 
ately.’ ‘Right,’ says the landlord. But when the landlord comes with his 
bill, the old gentleman goes as red and white as beetroot and horseradish. 
And he has not a groat, not one! Ha! ha! For it seems your lordship 
had carried off the purse and everything.”’ 

Eva and Neuberg exchanged a glance, and then fixed their eyes upon the 
duke. 

‘*Really,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ you are a promising young man.”’ 

‘‘It was very neat,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘but hardly, perhaps, moral or 
kind.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the duke, haughtily, ‘‘I shall make it all up to him some day. 
But if you knew what | have suffered through that intolerab'e old ass. He 
is my—my chaplain,’’ he went on, loftily, under a happy inspiration. ‘‘ But 
he presumed upon his position in the most unwarrantable manner. If I 
had left him any money,’’ continued the duke, blushing, ‘‘ he would have 
been after me like a bloodhound. The only way to be rid of him was to 
anchor him there. He is in perfectly comfortable quarters, and has only got 
to wait till I pick him up again, or till a fresh remittance reaches him from 
home.”’ 

His hearers laughed, not in the least convinced by the young man’s mag- 
nificent airs. But a tutor is legitimate sport all the world over. 

‘You will go far, my friend,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ Well, Niklaus, what happened 
next ?”’ 


‘‘Oh, then, gracious lady, the landlord got very angry : he has a hot head, 
has the landlord, and he said the old gentleman wanted to swindle him, and 
that he would want the police himself. And when he found out that your 
honor’s luggage had already gone, he said that neither Johann, nor 
the horses, nor the luggage, nor the Herr Pastor himself should stir a 
foot outside the hotel till the bill was paid. And the pastor had to speak 
very meek and humble before he could be pacified. And Ludwig said that 
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the chambermaid told him that when she brought him his supper the poor 
gentleman was weeping !”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ cried Eva, ‘‘does not your conscience prick you, you 
little monster ?”’ 

‘Oh, pooh!’ said the duke, ‘‘he will be the first to forgive me. He 
knows which side his bread is huttered.’”’ Then he looked at Eva’s dimp- 
ling mouth. ‘‘T regret nothing,’’ he said. 

The postilion received a further gratuity, recognized with delight, and 
folded his own clothes and finally departed hugging them fondly to his 
breast, apparently inhaling their well-known savor with rapture. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ta chose fut exquise et fort bien ordonnée, 


(était au mois d’ Avril, et dans une journée 
Si douce, qu'on eit dit qu >Amour LT eit fait eUpres, —Victor Huao. 





OES he not look pretty?” said Eva, stepping back a 
pace. 

Rochester had insisted upon rising for the supper 
party. And, as not all the doctor's science could find 
a trace of ‘fever in the pulse, the resolution had been 
passed that the very scene of the fray should be the 
scene of the feast. 

“The friendly juice of the grape shall circle now, where the angry blood 
lay red,’’ had said the little doctor, and had laughed genially at his conecit. 

He had made himself exceedingly smart for the occasion, with his best 
black suit, and silver buckles that glinted again, and a satin stock of the very 
first quality. 

But it was not to him that Eva’s admiration pointed, nor yet to Neuberg, 
though this latter looked spruce and handsome and gallant enough. 

Rochester had kept the little party waiting. Hans, the orderly, alone had 
assisted at the mysteries of a toilet that was destined to create a new and 
splendid impression, and to remove an old and sordid one. 

When, at last, postilion turned into a dandy of the first water, the tardy 
guest stood upon the threshold and looked in upon them, half shyly, half 
victoriously, all three were taken by surprise at the graceful apparition, and 
remained staring at hini a moment or two in silence. 








‘Toes he not look pretty ?”’ cried Eva, then. 

And, indeed, with the slender elegance of hip and thigh, set off by the 
most exacting cut of an English tailor, with knee and ankle gleaming be- 
neath meshes of close drawn silk, with his wounded arm in its white 
ruffled shirt sleeve slung in a purple scarf, with his fur cloak thrown 
across his shoulder, the pallor of his invalid state heightening the original 
refinement of his countenauce and throwing into stronger relicf the depth of 
his brown eyes and the pale glory of his hair, the Duke of Rochester was as 


pretty a specimen of English youth as one could hope to see all the world over. 
‘“Come, come,’’ cried the prima donna, ‘I am dying of hunger. — It is as 
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much as I have been able to do to resist drinking out of the soup ladle. 
Doctor, sit you on my right; you, Mr. Postilion, come here to my left and | 
will cut your dinner for you so nicely that you will not regret the little acci- 
dent which deprived you of your right arm. Neuberg, my friend, sit oppo 
site to me, and you can dream that you are doing the honors of my table. 


"? 


Oh, dear, what a good soup ! 

Even if her three guests had not been already in the best possible frame of 
mind it would have been impossible to resist such open-hearted gayety. 
The champagne foamed in the beakers, the rims touched with musical ring. 

** May all affairs of honor be like this one!’ cried Eva, and drank 

‘With your permission,’’ said the doctor, beaming in the unwonted ce- 
light of such company and such entertainment— ‘‘ with your permission, most 
fair and gracious lady, one could scarcely wish all honorable encounters to 
be conducted quite sO irregularly, however charming it would be if they 


could all conclude in this harmony—eh? Oh, my lord duke, if yours be the 
English fashion of dueling, I trust I may never be called upon to be second 
again to countryman of yours. Positively, my dear madam, [ saw the moment 


when they both would be cleft upon each other’s swords, and that in defiance 
of any known custom, rule, canon or law of the art.’’ 

‘*Oh, goodness,’’ interrupted Eva, and tapped the speaker with her 
knuckles, ‘‘ be quiet, doctor! I do not want to hear another word about it. 
Did I not have enough of it, listening to them carrying on like wildeats 
over my head? And, oh, Lord! what I endured when, all of «a sudden, 


everything was quiet as the grave ! 


And none of you would have the polite- 
ness to answer me, or let mein. No, Neuberg, not another word al t it 
all’s well that ends well, that is enough. Here, give me that salad and J 
will toss it. Fill your enemy’s glass, if the doctor will allow.”’ 

‘¢ Moderation, moderation,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Na, Ido not hold with 
such of my colleagues as recommend low feeding, after loss of blood—nature 
must be stimulated.’’ 

‘*Then let us stimulate her, by all means,”’ said Eva. ‘A slice of ham 
for the patient, for to-morrow I carry him off, bones and baggage.’’ 

Her face radiated joy, Neuberg smiled at her in curious sympathy with 
those very feelings of hers which made his misfortune. 

**Na, but,’’ said the man of medicine, ‘‘the wound must be looked to 


for many days yet.”’ , 
‘And it shall be looked to,’ said the lady. ‘‘ We have a doctor for him, 
a doctor as good as you—and give him higher praise,’’ she added, laughing, 


“we could not Will you not come with us to-morrow, little duk ind I 
promise you that I will roll your bandages for you every day?” 

**Oh,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ to the end of the world, for such a bribe! I am 
only sorry,’’ he added, turning to Neuberg, ‘‘that you did not deal a lit- 
tle harder with me when you went about it, for I fear this trifling scratch 
will be well all but too soon.’’ 

‘‘ Faith,’ said Neuberg, ‘‘ it is indeed you who have scored, you young 
dog! If I had had half my wits about me, I would have let you 
get in one of your neat little strokes. Oh, Eva,’’ he pursued, and 
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jooked languishingly across the table, ‘‘ what exquisite moments I have 
missed !”’ 

‘IT think,’’ said the doctor, quaintly, ‘‘ that if our young friend had come 
in with one of those neat little strokes, as you call them, there would have 
been no more measuring of time for you, my lord count. All you, madam, 
could have done would have been to put flowers on the grave of a most gal- 
lant gentleman.”’ 

‘** Doctor, you are a monster,’’ said Eva, ‘‘ you will make me weep. Who 
can talk of graves with life before one? Long live life, say I. I will have no 
more talk about fighting or killing, I tell you. It is all to be good fellowship 
for the future. And after all, out of evil good may come, and from the silly 
quarrel of two silly young men has sprung, I hope, a wise friendship ; not 
to speak,”’ she added, graciously, ‘‘ the pleasure of the acquaintance of such 
a person as yourself.”’ 

The little doctor smirked, but his eye lingered on his neighbor with an 
admiration that the newly wedded little flaxen housewife at home might 
reasonably have found objectionable. 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ thought he to himself, ‘‘these fair votaries of Thespis are 
dangerous creatures. They have a way with them 
denied.”’ 





a way which is not to be 


‘‘Gentlemen,’’ cried Neuberg, rising from his seat, ‘‘a toast, a toast! I 
drink to the most beautiful woman in the world and the divinest singer— 
our prima donna !’ 

‘* Hip! hip !’ cried the duke, in his clear boy’s voice. 

‘* Hurrah !’ piped the doctor, knowingly, and put down his beaker empty. 

x ES * * * * * * xk 

An hour before noon the next day, beneath a fair spring sky, exquisite 
blue with only a dapple of white and gray, under a scurrying, mischievous 
wind, there issued forth from the courtyard of the Toll House Inn a joyous 
little band of travelers : Count Neuberg, once more the guardsman, point-de- 
vice, circling on his blood mare and followed by dapper Hans ; the chaise 
that had witnessed such odd scenes, drawn by the bay and brown in spank- 
ing vigor after their long rest, and shining with corn and currying ; on the 
near saddle a grinning Niklaus. Then, in the gloom of the coach, Eva—a 
jewel in grimy setting—and Rochester beside her, still adorned with becom- 
ing wanness, smiling with the pleasant consciousness of having, after all, the 
best of the bargain—as! indeed, he had. 

Off went the party, to the great admiration of all beholders, while the stable 
hens fluttered, screaming on every side, and the stable dog barked fiercely 
and wagged a friendly tail. Dr. Theophilus Baumann stood under the lintel 
of the hotel door to see them off. Eva’s little handkerchief fluttered fare- 
well to him all the way up the street. He waved in return a superfine 
yellow bandana. Then, when they had turned the corner and the stablemen 
had sloped back to their work, and the hens, clucking satisfaction, resumed 
their search for grain among the stones, the little doctor, with a smile and a 
sigh, turned to take up once more his daily round. 


( To be continued. ) 
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JOAQUIN MILLER’S RETURN FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


By ISABEL DARLING 


LL through the fall we watched and waited for him, but the days grew 

\ shorter and shorter till they ‘‘ dwindled to a dim little ray of light,’’ 
Z the ice closed in between us, and then it was night there, and the 
moon rolled up out of the cold darkness and circled 

‘Around and around all the vast night long ”’ 

At first he was glad, grateful for a sight of the same moon that shone on 
his own Heights at home ; but at length he grew weary of the monotony of 
that one face continually staring, making more evident the frozen desolation 
on every hand, then he almost hated it, and called it ‘‘ disreputable, pale, 
and dark arcund the 


eyes, blowsy, frowsy,ex- [| _, fF) 
hausted, low - necked, 
shriveled, wrinkled,’’ but f 
the tireless moon cared | 
nothing for his disap- 
proval. a ) 
He had tried to come 
home, but the pitiless ice- | 
king drove him back 


from Circle City to Daw- 
son again, and he sat 
down and wrote of the 
perils, the failures and 


successes by river and by . 
snow-covered land, of . f 
the mines and miners, 4 
of the flowers and the . 


few beasts, birds and 
men inhabiting that re- a es 
gion of ‘‘this old, old 
world that is so new, so 


Se a oe 





very, very new’’; even 
of the hair-breadth es- 
capes ‘‘when Kreling } 

cooks,’’ and then of the | | i | 
things that the men in — \ | 
the Klondike cabins talk 
about when the nights 
are three months long 
and the latest newspaper 
is above half a year old. 





As he wrote, the au- HOME AGAIN ! 
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rora borealis flashed in his face, seemingly from the cavernous bed of the 
river, where he ‘‘ could see the very roots’’ of the flaming brightness and 
‘could look right through the swishing, sweeping, rustling light’’; when 
‘fone instant the shaft shot straight up in the air and the next instant 
flashed apart, wide apart, closed, spread and closed, spread as you spread 
a fan’’; when ‘‘the light lay low upon the waters, as the flickering 
of a great lamp’’; when ‘‘it sprang high in the air and finally seemed 
to fall to pieces, and a fragment, a flower of this strange fire-blossom, 
drifted over the street and lay almost within reach, a bluish, transparent 
cloud, so fine and so thin that it was only for a moment visible.’’ At length 
there came a time when the dim little ray of light came back, when the sun 
ventured nearer and nearer, showed his halo, then his forehead, then his full, 
brilliant face, and his smile rested on a mountain peak beyond the river ; 
and the poet was glad and ran to meet the sunlight and exulted in it, till 
suddenly it was gone, and he turned sadly yet hopefully back toward his 
cabin to wait for another morning and evening. 

As swiftly as they had shortened, the days lengthened and increased in 
heat till the ice was gone and the homeward journey begun, down the river, 
down the ocean, over the land. On June 22d, a little more than a year from 
the time of leaving, he placed his heavy-booted foot on his own doorstep, lean- 
ing lightly on his walking-stick, the trunk of a pine tree that had grown 
within the Arctic Circle, threw open his reindeer coat, slightly raised his 
furry Alaskan cap, and looked long and lovingly toward the Golden Gate. 
Home again ! 


IN A KLONDIKE CABIN. 
WHAT A LONE MAN THINKS ABOUT. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


A ND you wonder what a lone man in a Klondike cabin does and thinks 
FY about, with nothing at all to read? Would it bore you if I took you 
; into my confidence and told you, frankly and truly, what a live man 
really does besides hewing wood with a dull old meat ax and carrying water 
from the Bonanza in a gunny bag? What if I should tell you, heart to 
heart, soul to soul, what a thinking man thinks about where there are no 
books, no friends at hand ? 

It never crossed my mind before, but now in this dead calm that has fol- 
lowed a month of stormy stampedes and excitements I have a mind to risk 
the prude’s displeasure and be a bit boyish—even childish. I have not 
plucked any roses for a long time; nor sat in the sunlight for months and 
months. I have only seen a single gleam of sunlight for a few minutes up 
at the mouth of El Dorado on a high hill-top opposite, and ran the very 
breath out of me to try and photograph it and keep it with me. But the sun 
is getting in his wedge of gold now a bit, just a little bit further in between 
these black blocks of night, every day. To my boundless delight, the sun 
at 12 m. to-day fell like a halo on the head of a great mountain peak across 
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THE CABIN IN THE KLONDIKE. 


the Klondike, and, forgive my folly, I started to try and reach it. Silly? 
Of course ; that is conceded. But, frankly, I would have gone through fire, 
floods, anything that man might pass, at almost any price, to feel, to touch, 
to make familiar with once more a little bit of real, solid sunlight. 

It was a half mite hard run down the sled trail to the Klondike—then not 
any trail at all, only the icy river, with its great uplands of blocks and dips 
and spurs and angles of broken ice. The lion was asleep, so fast asleep ! 
This stormy and swift little river that has shaken the whole world for a year, 
as the roar of a lion might startle the Arabs of the desert, was as utterly dead 
as if this snow to your waist was its shroud and the granite walls of the 
cafion its coffin. Not a ripple of water in the ice, under the ice, or anywhere. 
These strange rivers freeze from the bottom, not from the top, like other 
well-regulated rivers. They freeze first at the mouth, gorge and block up 
there first, not at the source, as other rivers. This is because the whole 
under world here is solid ice all summer and all winter—all the year 

I climbed from ice-point to ice-point. The winds had blown the highest 
bare. In some places the snow was solid as a floor; in others, soft and 
dusty, up to the waist. But it was great fun to wallow through this from 
point to point till the further shore of this dead river in its shroud and coffin 
was reached, and then the climb! (The Klondike is wide but not deep. I 
waded it in topboots, dry-footed, many times last summer.) The snowshoes 
had not been thought of this winter day. What could anybody think of 
but the new-born baby sunlight and the hope of standing once more with the 
sun on the mountain top! The climb was hard and steep and hazardous. 
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| made my way up from one clump of trees to another. The snow is not 
deep under the trees. I took off my fur coat, unbuttoned my skin vest, 
tightened my belt, and at last, breathless, wet all over, I stood—stood where 
the sun had been. Away over yonder, down the Yukon, on the topmost 
peak of a far out-reaching spur of the Rocky Mountains, where the snow is 
always, there my great golden eagle rested. His plumes were folded, fading, 
and he was gone in a sudden swoop before the pursuing night. 

Ever thus! This is the story of life. We may climb from peak to peak, 
and still the golden sunlight goes ever on before, a pillar of fire that we may 
never lay hands upon. And who would have it otherwise? A savage, a dog, 
may await for the sun to come to him, and bask in it, but he will still bea 
savage, a dog. It is the endeavor, the aspiration, that makes manhood. Bet- 
ter to be beaten in any battle of life than never to have lifted your face to com- 
hat at all. Ay, ever have I dared do just such foolish ventures, if you choose 
to call them foolish, looking for the light, the high, bright light above, rather 


than the blackness below. And this has kept me young and strong and ex- 
ultant. And my mother, even younger than I at this hour, has ever looked 


and is still up with the morning, lifting her face to the peaks for the first 
sunlight ; and after her day in the garden looking for the last ray of fading 
sunlight above and about her while the world below is drowsily waiting for 
the gathering darkness. May it ever be so with us both to the end! May 
she, especially, be ever to the end a lover of the light on the mountain top, 
ever climbing to attain it! For it seems to me-the final step may not be far 
for such a soul from the peak in its halo of gold to some sweet star outheld 
to her in the hollow of His hand. 

Thus much for the day, one day, at least, when a man is all alone in a 
Klondike cabin. Ah, but you would have gone and got down in a hole and 
looked for gold there? Perhaps not. Six months of that sort of work makes 
you want a change. Five months of candlelight and cam plight, and you 
want a little sunlight. I find others here, strong, good, gold-heaping fellows, 
so much like myself in these things that they surprise me ; only they are not 
confiding enough, afraid you will laugh at them, to tell you what they really 
do and want to do and what they think about these long, long nights. You 
think you would go out and look up at the great, big, buxom moon, in her 
white evening dress, as she walks around and around in low neck all the 
long night over your head? No! you would, like the rest of us, get very 
tired of her constant familiarity, and almost despise her. The Northern 
Lights? I had thirty-five days, or rather nights, of flitting, floating, cold 
and ghostly light as if from some fearful graveyard. Grateful I am for hav- 
ing seen the sudden changes, the floods of light that might fill a world, the 
blackness, the amber, the gold, the ruby, the great cathedral stars of gold, 
the jasper walls about and the seas of blood above, where the vast white 
moon waded through ; but | could never see these things any more as I saw 
them those unutterable days of storm and counter elements, those thirty-five 
nights with scarce a wedge of sunlight driven between the color, the polished 
light, the awe of it all. 


I shall never look to these again, for never again 
might they be seen so divinely terrible. 
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But what do we think about? I said to Adney, of the London Graphic, a 
little time ago, at midnight, ‘‘ You are thinking of the gold, moon, stars, 
North Pole, Polar bears—or what, these long, black nights ?’’ 

He smiled pleasantly, and at last said, ‘‘ No; | think most about the 
birds along the St. Lawrence—the birds, and some pretty little Indian chil- 
dren that | used to play with when a lad.”’ 

‘* What was her name, Adney ?”’ 

He drew back a little, looked me in the face and said, ‘* You tell me what 
you think about first, and what your first little sweetheart’s name was, and 
then maybe I will tell you. But I am not thinking all the time about birds 
and a little brown sweetheart. I am thinking a great deal about building a 
home far away where there is no snow. I thought of California first, but 
now I have got far on down the line, to Nicaragua, for I hear you have snow 
sometimes in California.”’ 


And that is about all the heart I could, without being too familiar, dig out 
of this very thoughtful and earnest man of art and letters. But it is enough 
We are none of us thinking, these long nights, of the gold underfoot, or the 
moon overhead, or the North Pole at our backs, but sweethearts, birds and 
kindly climes—all things of life and love and beauty, far, far away. 

A gentle, good man whom the world knows and respects, said to me, a 
month ago, ‘‘ I think of things at night when alone that I have not thought 
of for forty years. The other night I got to thinking and thinking, and that 
night I dreamed of my first school. I had utterly forgotten all about that 
first time I went to school ; yet now I can call the names of at least a dozen 


of my little schoolmates.”’ 

‘*Tell me the name of the one particular one.’’ 

‘* Her name is sacred, sir; and all the sweet little story of her is sacred. 
Besides, these thitigs would be nothing to you. Almost anybody would 
laugh at me for telling any of it, but it is all very dear to me, and I will 
never forget one hour of it any more.”’ 

Now this man thinks he is alone in his pilgrimage back to the buried past. 
He is, so far as I can find out, no better, no worse, than the rest of us. And 
let it not be said of us, in the language of Holy Writ, ‘‘The eyes of the fool 
are in the ends of the earth.’’ I have never seen such home-sickness as 
here. It is more than home-sickness ; it is heart-sickness. It is a sighing 
for and a crying out for sunlight, warmth, birds, children, the touch of a 
woman’s hand, the sound of a human-woman’s voice. Little wonder we go 
away back in our dreams and look up our lost and long-forgotten little sweet- 
hearts of the time when we first began to learn the alphabet. 

May I diverge here to note three little signs of life that have in the last hour 
broken the monotony of night? In the first place, a midge, or gnat, tried 
to crawl across my paper, till he drowned in the ink—and the mercury at 51 
below outside! Then, a few minutes later, | heard a buzz in a big block of 
wood—a log that stood at my side, by the stove, to rest the bread-pan on 
while the yeast was raising—and soon a big bluebottle fly crawled out of a 
hole in the log. Now we know where these ugly flies hide and hibernate. 
And now, mice! First, a noiseless little thing, no bigger than a Lig cricket, 
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came timidly out from among the meal bags under the bunks ; then another, 
then another, all white, very small and timid. I think they have pink eyes, 
but am not certain. They all got under cover as I moved to try and find 
out. In line with this I may mention -that we have a little bird here, about 
the size of the robin, that chirps very like a robin, only not so cheerfully, at 
night. It is colored a little like the wood dove, and is very tame, and is 
omniverous. I took one in my hand—one that has been about the door all 
along—and it readily ate whatever I gave it. The Indians call it the moose 
bird. The miners call these birds camp robbers. I have seen them in 
Canadian logging camps, where they are called whiskey jacks. They are 
always in pairs, like doves, and if one is killed the other is soon found dead 
near the spot. This makes them more or less sacred, and their rare loyalty 
keeps them untouched. That, maybe, is why they are so tame. And this 
little round of insect and animal life is all the showing that this vast, lone 
land has to offer. Little wonder that, wearying of gold, and cold, and snow, 
and these endless rounds of the moon, the mind of the exile, when alone in 
his cabin, will go back—far back—even to babyhood. We have absolutely 
next to no diversion at all. Yet I should add that we did have three pretty 
little brown hillside Douglass squirrels, that used to chatter and cheer us 
from under their tossing tails up in the tree tops; but they suddenly disap- 
peared, hibernating like bears, we hope. When the sun comes this way once 
more, and reaches out his sword of gold to strike us on the shoulder, and 
knight us and ennoble us for the battle of life, let us hope the little squirrels 
will rise up, knighted and ennobled also. A big raven still blows over us 
regularly each morning on his way to Dawson, and each evening he drops 
the same deep, dolorous and cold .croak—so cold and hard and heavy that 
you can almost hear it fall on the cabin roof as he passes. And that is all— 
quite all of life, action, utterance, that a lone man sees, hears or hears of in 
any way in a Klondike cabin for more than half the year. 

As I write, a young poet of New York City, Howard Hall, drops in to 
warm his fingers. A heavy pack is on his shoulders; he is on his way, at 
night, to ‘‘stake’’ on Dominion—a bold thing for a comparative boy, this 
fronting of a sixty mile tramp through the snow to his hips, and over 
mountain peaks that companion with the stars! And he knows it, and is, 
of course, serious as a man who goes into battle knowing the burthen of it. 

‘*What do you find to think about, Howard, with no mail, and few con- 
genial men to talk with ?”’ 

‘‘ Home—home and early childhood. It seems to me that this is a good 
thing in here to develop and refine the affections. This is a hard venture in 
here, but I shall be the better for it. I am remembering little things of my 
early life that I had forgotten long ago. There is, or was, a little girl—she 
is an old woman now, almost—that I am going to remember in a substantial 
way if I ever get back with gold enough.”’ 

He said much more in his good, sweet way, of home, heart, sweet remem- 
brances of child life, and of later life, too; but perhaps that is all I should 
print of a man with his future not behind him, as mine is mainly. But the 
man who is most responsible for this sketch lives in Dawson, is rich, rugged, 
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OUTDOORS IN ALASKA-——WINTER-TIME. 


and has lived—a man of the world, and who is most widely known. He 
houses alone, but has a sharer in a ‘‘ roustabout,’’ who goes from cabin to 
cabin, makes fires, brings water, sweeps floors and sees to the wood pile 

‘** How long do you sleep, colonel ?”’ 

‘*? Bout seven hours, but stay in bed sixteen or twenty ; for wood is forty 
dollars a cord, and candles cost just about their weight in silver, and as there 
is nothing to read, why, I just lie in bed and think.”’ 

‘* Now, man to man,”’ and I laid a hand forth on his as we sat sipping his 
fragrant coffee with a dash of brandy in it, ‘‘ would you mind telling me, 
fair, square and fully, what you find to think about?” 





Sa 
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He pushed out both feet under the table till they touched mine ; he threw 
back his big, bushy iron-gray head, laid his arms out right and left along the 
edge of the table and laughed—laughed like a giant. He protested. I would 
put it in the papers? Yes; but not his name, and not her name. Here he 
laughed and laughed again. 

‘Not her name? No, I should think not. Her name would fill a bigger 
paper than yours. But that’s just what I think about, old boy, and | am 
glad I have been driven to it—glad there is no mail, no telegraph, telephone, 
nothing, not even a dog-fight in Dawson to keep one from remembering the 
good and the bad. Lots of bad, old boy, but that’s past praying for now. I 
shall be a different man when I get out of this. And let me tell you some- 
thing right here. These daily papers, hourly telegrams and _ five-minute 
telephones are going to take us right to the dogs. We can’t keep up this 
speed. We are going to explode or go to Gehenna. A man don’t have time 
to think of a thing. His childhood is lost to him ; his own mother and her 
sweet lessons are lost; his manhood is lost to him, and an old drivel like 
myself remembers only the battle and bother of the day before, and at the 
midnight club dinner is sad because he knows that he can’t eat and frolic and 
Hirt as he used to, and that at best the most of to-morrow will taste of 
to-night.’’ 

‘* But tell me about her, if only just one of her.’’ 

‘* Ha, ha, ha, ha! Let me see—how many rooms has the Vatican?  Fif- 
teen hundred or fifteen thousand? Well, no matter; my Vatican, in the 
corner of my own dead and buried old Rome, is full—full from cellar to 
dome. And I go through it every night, a sort of mental Turk; it is my 
spiritual harem, and it is a great thing; keeps me out of mischief. Why, 
these poor, skimpy, gold-hunting harpies come here and I give them coffee ; 
and I would give them gold, too, if had it to throw at birds. Yes, I have 
money to throw at birds, but not at that sort of birds. I can only pity them. 
[ think, maybe, my dead people, my poor little dead playmates, keep me all 
right. You see, there was one of them in our miserable, poverty-stricken 
neck of the woods who was lame. I used to pack her on my back to school. 
Once I took her some ginger cake ; told mother I was sick and couldn’t eat 
it. She cried as she ate it—cried for joy, but ate it through her tears, for she 
was hungry. She was not pretty, except her great, sad eyes. She was a 
hunchback, and died before I left there ; fell away to be only skin and bone. 
But do you know who is the queen of my immense harem? That little lame 
girl of the backwoods. And I had almost forgotten her—in fact, quite for- 
gotten her for more than forty years; but now, every night, she is the first 
one I call upon. I enter my harem by her door, and I sometimes sit with 
her a whole hour. I was not very good to anybody after her, as a rule, 
except to myself; but I believe, as firmly as I believe | am looking vou in 
the face, that she is good tome now. And, oh, yes! you want to see the 


beauties, eh? Well, there is one who loves sandal wood, silks, satins, carpets 
that seem to be in billows. Like all most beautiful women, she could not 
talk very well, and, ualike nearly all most beautiful women, had the good 
sense to be very quiet. And because she is quiet I like to sit down there a 
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little time now and then. But, as a rule, I ran through the whole harem in 
a short time, and then get back to my childhood of poverty, mother and my 
little cripple. I go to school, swinging my little dinner basket, looking back 
at mother on the porch, and remembering each name now.’’ 

Of course, the colonel said ever so much more, but not right to the purpose, 
as this I have here set down almost exactly as it fell from his lips. Dear 
honest, frank old scamp and scapegrace of the world ! he has no idea that li 
is only one of a thousand, of five thousand, of us in here. 

And now, shall I tell you of my own sweetheart? Well, there was a little 
girl—all our old sweethearts were little, or should have been—by the name 
of Harriet Jacobs. Her father had a mill on the waters of the Wabash, and 
she was with mother much to help along with us three little boys. Papa was 








the squire, and used to marry people, and perhaps that is what first put it 


into my mind to marry Harriet Jacobs. She was small and sickly, always 
shaking with the ague. I was seven years old. ‘Seven years old, a-goin’ 
on eight,’’ is the way they used to put it in dear old Indiana, and, in fact, 


do still, as I observed when there a few years ago. She was perhaps twenty. 
Maybe she was twenty, a-goin’ on twenty-one. But if anybody had told me 
I should not marry Harriet Jacobs it would have broken my heart of hearts. 
Mother says that I was always doing foolish things. [I was, in my boyhood, 
a very gushing, awkward and ungainly lad, with bristling, yellow hair, that 
looked like a little brush heap on fire when | was excited; and I remember 
now, here on the Klondike, although IT had forgotten, that I used to comb 
and comb at that hair, but the more I combed the worse it got. One day, 
having seen how the lather made papa’s beard and hair stick to his face and 
temples, I stole his cake of castile soap from his shaving box and went to the 
branch and pasted my hair all down solid. Then I ran to the house and 
showed it to Harriet. Mother got sight of it, then she took down the stick, 
a little tough hickory which she always kept for me, and I was made a 
wailing threshing floor. For I had also lost papa’s soap in the branch. The 


ls and 


next day that hair was worse than ever, and I went to the wagon whee 
got tar. Tar held it down all right, but when mother tucked us three little 
boys down in the trundle bed and put her face down she drew it back from 
me; and then I heard her tell papa she was going to whip me if I didn’t 
stop playing about that old wagon. , ; 

Three days I stood the agony of that tar on my head, and then I went to 
mother, laid my head in her lap and made a howling confession. It was 
pulling my very boots off by the hair of my aching head. She did not whip 
me half to death, as I expected, but almost laughed at me, for she knew all 
about it. And now, after these more than forty years, I can see that my 
dear older brother, whom I had taken tearfully into my confidence, had 
told mother and had her promise not to whip me. I was turned over to 





Harriet Jacobs and sent down to the branch, where some Indians were 
camped and catching fish. On the way, and while she gently cut away the 
hair and dug at the tar, while the Indians looked on, she told me that my 
hair was very pretty, if I would only let it alone ; that it made a sort of halo 
in the sun, and was not red, but a sort of Titian and old-gold tint. Harriet 
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had helped papa at his school, and that evening when papa went to feed the 
hogs I asked him about Titian tints, and he was greatly pleased and told me 
all about the old Venetian painter who had come down from the Alps to be 
the lion of Venice. And now I was more certain than ever I should marry 
poor, sickly little Harriet Jacobs. 

A few days later, my elder brother and she sat together on the shady side 
of a big walnut stump that stood in the garden before the door. Now, I was 
not jealous. To this day, I hardly know what jealousy is, except from books, 
and then I loved my gentle, manly little brother dearly. But I saw some 
hig, yellow ripe cucumbers lying on that stump, and I thought to slip up 
from the other side and push one of them down on their heads and scare 
them. But after I crept up there I found these were rotten, and so I thought 
instead to push off a stone that papa had laid there when planting the gar- 
den. I could not see where it would fall, but I was so full of laugh at what 
I was doing that I gave it a shove, and then ran away with a shout. Mother 
heard me and came to the door. Then she ran to Harriet, and she and my 
brother helped her into the house and to bed, and tied up her head in 
vinegar. Goodness gracious! How all these things come back to me now, 
as distinctly as if yesterday! Mother took me behind the smoke-house. 
She had her right hand behind her till she got out of Harriet’s hearing, then 
out came the hand and the hickory. There was a blotch of blood on my 
little home-made tow shirt when I got to the branch and jerked it and my 
other things off to drown myself. Oh, I was going to die right there. I had 
nearly killed Harriet and she never, never would marry me now, anyhow. 
And, then, that thrashing! That thrashing was really terrible, and was all 
wrong, too. I can say this truly, after all these years, that this ungainly 
gosling of mother’s got thrashed when he did not deserve it many times 
when he was little. But, on the other hand, let it be as frankly admitted 
that he deserved mary a thrashing when he got big that he did net get. So 
the thing is about even. Anyhow, mother did what she thought was her 
duty, and she always told me that the whipping hurt her more than it did 
me. And after all these years, as I sit here by the frozen Klondike bank, I 
know it was true ; but I didn’t believe a word of it then. 

I rushed out to the willows where the Indians camped, and was going to 
throw myself into the water far out, in a most dramatic fashion, after my 
last words of farewellto Harriet and mother, which I hoped the Indians 
would hear and take to them along with my clothes and my dead and drip- 
ping body. But I fell in over my head before I got to my last words, and 
an Indian squaw swam in, laughing gleefully, and took me down to where 
her children were at play in the water. The naked, brown children laughed 
and played and tried to make me swim. But I was so sny and naked that I 
had only one use for my two hands. Then a pretty little girl pulled me 
into the water with her and almost drowned me till I had to swim. And 
then, what fun! We swam, we dived, we laughed, we flirted. I forgot 
Harriet. I was in love, my second love, in less than an hour. The little 
black-eyed red Indian girl was really very, very pretty. She is at this hour 
the queen of all my early memories. I was so happy I pulled some wild 

















THE VOYAGE. 


flowers for mother on my way to the house, and she took my head in her 
lfp with the flowers and we kissed and made up. I was never—uas | remem- 
ber it now—I have never been so happy as I was that day when I rolled a 
big stone down from that stump on the head of my first love. I wanted to 


tell mother all about the Indian girl, but I was afraid she would ted Harriet, 
and that she might be jealous and miserable, and also try to drown her- 
self. 


I was often and often in the water with the Indian children, and so b« 


came a famous swimmer and lover of streams. Some days I went in quite 
another direction and got wild flowers and fruit for mother, fearing she might 
follow me and find out about my sweetheart, with whom I was determined 


to elope and marry and die. And this it was that got me to loving the 
woods, wild flowers, birds, solitude, song. But the Indians folded their 
tents at last and suddenly went, I never knew where. 

Would it seem silly if I should write it down here on the Klondike banks 
as a cold, frozen truth, that the unkind and thoughtless rolling of that stone 
made me to love the wilderness, solitude, savages and savage life—made me, 
good or bad, what lam? Why, but for that, I should have gone to town, 
as other boys, stood on street corners, talked politics, attended conventions, 
kept with the crowd, made speeches, kept on and on in my low ways, getting 
lower and lower, till at last, possibly, I should have found myself in the 
lower House of Congress. 


THE VOYAGE. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE 


FT. HERE is a voyage that all men make, 
| Rounding the capes of Time 
But never a chart can seaman take, 

Bound to an unknown clime. 

Whether the heaven is dark or blue, 
Ships of the world must float, 

But every man as a single crew 
Sails in his own lifeboat. 


And some go down when the waves are high, 
Some when the tide is low, 

{nd some o’er the heaving billows fly, 
Heedless of winds that blow. 

And some are wrecked on the shoals of Time, 
Near to a mist-bound lee, 

And some with a faith we call sublime 
Sink in an oarless sea. 


All of the ships as they come and go, 
Ships of the changeful deep 

Whether their voyage be swift or slow 
Enter the straits of Sleep. 

All of the seamen shall drown at last 
Lusty, or scant of breath- 

For never a beacon light is cast 

Over the reefs of Death. 





ps oem 


| HE governor's council chamber was a long, low room, finished 

| in oak, with a wainscot waist high, and ponderous beams di- 

viding the ceiling. Near the door the muskets of his excel- 

lency’s guard reposed on stout racks, and an immense fire of 

logs blazed in the chimney—for this was the last day of the year, and the 
weather was bitterly cold, even for Colonial New England. 

The governor, a portly person in a gray wig and gold-laced velvet coat, sat 
ata table a few yards from the chimney, and his secretary was waiting by 
his side. 

‘Captain Pakenham,” said his excellency, turning toward the hearth of 
Holland brick, where a figure stood like some superb young Mars, ‘‘ vou are 
late, sir; what do you mean by such delay? I was obliged to send a servant 
to search for you.”’ 

The captain coolly arranged his military cloak ; under its long skirt his 
sword protruded. A mocking devil shone in his handsome eyes. 

‘‘T crave your excellency’s pardon,’’ he answered, ‘‘I was playing bowls 
with Miss Margaret, and so gave little heed to time. Till your servant ap- 
peared, I quite forgot that I was to set forth on this ride.’’ 

The secretary at the governor’s side thrust his goose quill hard into the ink 
horn, and a blot fell on his paper. 

‘* A lame excuse,’’ said the governor, severely. ‘‘ Both you and my niece 
might be more seriously employed, sir—listen !"’ 

Pakenham inclined his ear obediently. The house was filled with a bustle 
that betokened more than holiday festivity. There was a rush of feet frora 
garret to wine cellar, a distant hum, like a busy hive, which meant baking, 
brewing and roasting by enormous hickory fires, the burnishing of weighty 
silver cups, tankards and punch bowls, the polishing of waxed floors and 
antique brasses. His excellency had come to this, his favorite country 
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house, with a retinue of guests and servants, to celebrate, not only the New 
Year, but an event at once uncommon and interesting—a double marr 


‘*Pakenham,”’ said the governor, ‘‘ you hear the preparations for your 
wedding on the morrow. I marvel that you should waste time at bowls with 
my niece, Margaret, or forget for a moment the importance of the oceasion, 


when the lady who has come from England to marry you is already ap- 
proaching the house. Let me remind you, sir, that your father has sent 
Miss Keppel to mend with her wealth the wasted fortunes of your family, as 


well as to make you happy by the gift of her youth and beauty.’’ 

Pakenham twirled his fair mustaches, and sulkily kicked a brand that had 
fallen on the hearth. 

‘*Egad! as this match is altogether of my father’s making, I must leave 
him to consider its advantages.’’ 

The governor looked displeased. He took a pinch of snuff from a gold 
snuffbox. ‘‘I fear 
you are an ungrate- 
ful rogue, sir. Miss 
Keppel is an heiress, 
and she has reigned 
a belle, both in Lon- 
don and at Bath; 
what more would 
you have? The lady’s 
guardian has sent her 
here to marry you on 
New Year’s Day, and 
the ship in which 
she sailed reached 
harbor hours ago. 
Now, if you would 
save your reputation 
as a lover and a gen- 
tleman, mount and 
make such speed as 
you can to meet Miss 
Keppel’s coach. |] 
dispatched the fastest 
horses in my stables 
to bring the lady, 
and I doubt not that 
she is now near at 
hand. I will follow 
you presently, but 
the bridegroom must 
precede the host. 
Zounds, sir, you 





should have been at **¢You ARE LATE, SIR,’ SAID HIS EXCELLENCY.” 
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the harbor to welcome your bride when the vessel cast anchor !’’ Pakenham 
smiled languidly. 

‘* Your excellency knows that we sat late at supper last night and the wine 
was good. Miss Margaret played the spinet, and I sang with her till into the 
small hours.’’ 

‘*Margaret and you are a pair of thoughtless madcaps. Methinks you 
will have difficulty in explaining to Miss Keppel why you act the laggard on 
the day before your wedding. The plea of bowls or a late song will serve 
you ill.”’ 

‘* Faith, I shall attempt few explanations, your excellency.”’ 

‘*Come, come !’’ said the governor, with growing vexation, ‘‘I have no 
more patience with you. The lady is my guest ; her friends have committed 
her to my care; I will not.have her slighted. Off with you at once, sir.’’ 

‘*| make haste to obey your commands,’”’ said Pakenham, and he bowed 
and went jauntily out of the council chamber. 

But the moment its door closed upon him his countenance changed. The 
perspiration gathered on his forehead. With a groan he started to descend 
the staircase, and in its first turn found himself face to face with a slender, 
brunette girl, who was just coming-up, her brocade petticoat slightly raised 
from under her tripping feet. The two stopped short. By common consent 
they grasped each other’s hands, looked in each other’s faces. 

‘*Oh,’’ said the brunette girl, ‘‘can anything be done?’ 

‘* No,’’ answered Pakenham, hoarsely, ‘‘I am forced to go and meet the 
English maid.’’ 

‘** My courage surpasses yours, sir! Since you dare not speak, J must !’’ 

‘*Speak, then, and God help us both !’ 

He bent his fair, tall head, and kissed her on the lips ; then tore on down 
the stair, his sword clattering against the stout oak as he went. 

Meanwhile in the council chamber the governor was talking to his secre- 
tary. 

‘‘Pakenham has not a shilling,’’ he said, ‘‘and this union with Miss 
Keppel is his only hope of future fortune. Yet he seems exceedingly reluc- 
tant to wed. Think you, Jasper, the rogue’s fancy has wandered in another 
direction ?”’ 

The secretary put down his goose quill. He was a young man with a dark, 
oval face, and thick brown hair powdered and tied with a ribbon. 

‘‘T have no means of judging,’’ he answered, quietly. ‘‘IT am not on 
terms of intimacy with Captain Pakenham, and know nothing of his private 
affairs.”’ 

The governor took more snuff. 

‘‘My mind misgives me concerning this double marriage. Miss Keppel’s 
guardian requested that his ward might enter wedlock at the same time with 
Margaret ; and, as she comes a stranger to us all, doubtless she will be glad 
to find here another bride to keep her in countenance. But Margaret's mar- 
riage is a love match, and promises only happiness ; while this English girl, 
if she be of a high spirit, as I suspect, is likely to quarrel grievously with 
Pakenham before the tying of the knot.’’ 
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The secretary smiled. He was a fortunate lover, with his heart’s desire in 


his grasp, and could well afford to regard Pakenham’s plight with equa- 
nimity. 


‘Your excellency knows that Pakenham takes nothing seriously. He 
would rather dawdle beside Margaret’s embroidery frame, or harpsichord, 
than set himself to woo in earnest the lady who has been chosen for him by 


his father.’’ 

**True,”’ said the governor ; ‘‘ maybe it is well for the boy to go with you 
to the altar to-morrow. Seeing you so happy in the love of Margaret, he 
may pause to reflect upon his own folly, and, haply, awake to some sense of 
gratitude and duty. Iam fond of Pakenham, and desire his welfare. He 
has ever been a great favorite, too, with Margaret.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ assented the secretary. 

The governor turned toward the door. 

‘*T will go now to meet Miss Keppel’s coach. Do you remain here, 
Jasper, and put away your work. You need the time that is left you to 
prepare for your own wedding.” 

His excellency withdrew. His secretary folded up his papers, and rising 
from the table thrust them into a secret closet near the chimney. As he 
closed the panel upon them, a light tap sounded on the door, and Margaret 
Winslow, the niece of the governor, stepped into the room. 

Her black hair was dressed high above her arch, piquant face—a few large 
curls clustered against her neck. She wore a yellow taffeta gown over a 
flowered petticoat, and high-heeled shoes that clicked smartly on the polished 
floor. As she advanced to meet her lover she involuntarily cast d 
eyes, 


wn her 


‘‘T saw my uncle and his attendants ride away,’’ she began, ‘‘and I hur- 
ried here to talk with you, Jasper, before the arrival of the English heiress.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said the secretary, playfully, ‘‘ Miss Keppel will hardly thank you 
for keeping Pakenham at your side, when, as a loyal bridegroom, he should 
have been flying over the road to meet and give her welcome. A la 
love can never expect to find favor with your sex.”’ 

‘¢The house was full of guests and turmoil,’’ faltered Margaret Winslow, 
‘and Captain Pakenham and I took refuge in the governor’s summer room. 
There we fell to playing games and quite forgot Miss Keppel.” 


geard in 


‘*That lapse of memory may be excusable in you, Margaret, but not if 
Pakenham. My word for it, his English bride will resent his loitering. But 
come, this is no concern of ours, dearest—let us talk of our own affairs. I 
have something to show you here.”’ 

From the breast of his snuff-colored coat he drew out a tiny box, raised 
the lid and revealed a plain gold wedding ring. She started back in ill-con- 
cealed distress. 

‘Oh, no—no! Do not let me see it—yet. Jasper, have you never heard 
that there is misfortune in a double marriage—that it is sure to bring evil on 
one pair or the other? Long ago my old nurse told me this.”’ 

‘“Pooh ! <A foolish tale, dear. And were it true, the misfortune in 
the present case would certainly fall to Pakenham and the English girl, 
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who care naught for each other—not to true loves, like you and me, 
Margaret.”’ 

He tried to take her hand, but she broke from him, and ran to a window 
that commanded a view of the highway. 

‘* Let us watch for Miss Keppel’s coach. Jasper, I have a secret to tell 
you, and oh, I am sore afraid—my heart is beating fast.’’ 

‘Eh? Afraid? Of what, pray—of whom ?”’ 

“Of you and my uncle. Do you think the English girl can be far 
away ? It is hard for me to make my confession—it will be harder for you to 
hear it !”’ 

‘* Margaret, what jest is this? Your face is like chalk—you tremble !’”’ 

‘*And well I may! Look! she is at hand !—I see the outriders—the 
heads of the horses, yonder, in the curve of the road, where the tall cedar 
stands. I see Pakenham and the governor riding near the carriage door. 
Oh, I must tell you now, or our lives will be forever wrecked! It is Paken- 
ham whom I love, Jasper—not you—and alas! he loves me. If he marries 
the English heiress to-morrow, and if I am forced to wed you, my heart will 
lreak.”’ 

The blow was cruel. Never till that moment had he doubted her faith. 

‘“You are very, very angry !’’ she sobbed. ‘But it is true, and I felt 
constrained to speak before Miss Keppel should enter these doors. Consider, 
it is not too late to save us all. Better a shock of earthquake now, than 
misery that must be livelong. How you glare at me! Strike me dead if 
you will, but oh, Jasper, do not harm Pakenham !’ 

Woman-like, her first fear was for the man she loved. Something in the 
secretary’s face filled her with terror. 

** Jasper !’’ she cried, wildly, ‘‘ promise that you will not seek a quarrel 
with Pakenham, because of my fickleness! The governor does not tolerate 
dueling. Remember the punishment of the Plymouth men, who first tried 
that method for settling a grievance.’’ 

‘*T remember,”’’ said the secretary, grimly, ‘‘the pair were tied together, 
head and feet, and left for four-and-twenty hours without meat or drink—a 
spectacle for all the town. But of that matter I will think later. Margaret, 
tell me when did you discover that your heart had strayed from me to 
Pakenham ?”’ 

‘‘Only a few days ago—I swear it! He was wretched because of the 
expected arrival of Mis Keppel, and—he spoke.”’ 

‘¢ And the English maid—what, now, is to become of her ?’’ 

‘“T do not know, and, alas! I am too wretched to care. Being an heiress, 
she will not long lack for suitors.”’ 

The coach turned in at the gate. 

‘*You must join his excellency below,’’ said the secretary, authoritatively. 
‘* He will expect you to welcome Miss Keppel with proper courtesy.’’ He 
hurried her to the door. In his wrath and anguish he did not wait to choose 
his words. ‘‘ Farewell, Miss Winslow, I give you back your promise. You 
will not be foreed—nay, not even asked, to wed me to-morrow! As you 
have scorned me, so I now scorn you. You have played the heartless jilt, 
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and your Pakenham is but a cowardly knave. But he is a man, and ’fore 
God, he shall answer to me, as a man should !’’ 

Before she could utter a word he had pushed her gently across the 
threshold of the chamber and closed the door upon her. 


Il. 


Tue bleak winter night was brooding on the marshes—the great desolate 
salt marshes—that gave their name to the town. Gashed with black creeks 
and overlaid with a stiff frost, they stretched betwixt the sea and the arable 
land in one vast, unbroken waste, forsaken by everything but the mists and 
seafowl. On one hand, the rim of ocean lay, a black streak against the far 
horizon ; on the other, the town, quite out of sight, sometimes sent an echo 
of bells across the clammy distance, but the sound was too feeble to disturb 
the silence of the marshes. A dismal solitude at all times, and doubly so 
on this bitter New Year’s Eve, when the wind blew out of the north, like the 
breath of death, and clouds, heavy with snow, hung in the sky. 

Over the barren waste a man came, running like a fox, looking behind 
him now and then as he fled. His face was haggard, his dress disordered 
and splashed with mire, showing that he had stumbled often in the sedge 
and the salt pools. Under his feet the coarse grass cracked with the frost. 
Once a startled muskrat plunged, and he stopped to look down into an inky 
creek, yawning like a grave in his way. From the foul water a dead, 
ghastly face seemed to stare up at him ; but no! it was only the reflection of 
the moon as it pecred fora moment from the cloud rack overhead. With 
redoubled speed the man went on again. Far away in the distance twinkled 
alight. Instinctively he set his face toward it. It shone from a low black 
house on the edge of the marsh. At the door stood a big hornbeam tree 
and a few feet away a leaky old boat was moored to the bank of a creck. 

Prudence warned the fugitive to continue his flight, but his strength was 
exhausted, and a sudden disregard of consequences possessed him. He ap- 
proached the house. Across its one window a curtain was but half drawn. 
Stooping down, he could see a raftered room with a fire burning on a hearth 
of rough stones. Ona settle in the chimney corner a woman was seated 
with something shining on her face like tears. She was young and hand- 
some. <A kettle hung on the crane, a tallow dip flared in an iron candlestick 
on the mantel, and at the feet of the woman a cat lay curled on a mat of 
braided rags. 

The homely picture went to the heart of the fugitive. His nerves grew 
steady. He rapped on the door and the figure arose from the settle and 
opened to him. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘may I ask a place by your fire and a morsel of 
supper?” 

His voice and bearing betokened a man of breeding. She drew back that 
he might enter. 


‘* The fire is free to all wayfarers,’’ she said, ‘‘and as for supper—here is 
a portion set for me—I give it to you gladly.”’ 
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She motioned toward a table spread with coarse bread and a mess of pot- 
tage—untasted, as yet. He was watching her closely, and as she moved to 
take a pewter plate from the dresser, he saw a hem of stiff, costly silk under 
the homespun cloak that was thrown about her shoulders—also stains of 
miry travel that aroused a strange suspicion in his mind. 

** You, too, have been in the marshes to-night ?”’ he said. 

She shuddered. 

Te” 

‘It is evident that you are not the owner of this house ?”’ 

She shook her head —a fair, graceful head, with hair like the silk of con 

‘* Fisherfolk live here. They are absent now on an errand for m: 

He drew up to the table. 

‘*Since you so kindly place your supper at my disposal, will you not do 
me the honor to partake of it with me?”’ 

‘*Sir, I have no appetite.”’ 

He made an attempt to taste the food, but soon pushed it asid« 

** And I find that I have none, either.’’ 

A pint pot of cider stood by his pewter plate. He raised it and bowed to 
his companion. 

‘‘T wish you a happy New Year, madam—may the morrow bring you 
good fortune. ’’ 

She averted her face quickly, but the fire was shining full upon her, and it 
revealed many things to the keen eyes that watched her. 

‘*T thank you for the wish, sir,’’ she said, with composure ; ‘* but to- 
morrow doubtless will be what to-day has heen—altogether evil !”’ 

The wind screeched around the cabin; the boughs of the hornbeam tree 
rattled against the chimney. With sudden resolution the man spok 

‘*T come from the town,”’ he said; ‘‘ from the house of his excellency the 
governor.’”’ 

She grew visibly paler, but made no reply. 

Again he chailenged her attention. 

‘*T am his excellency’s secretary.’’ 

Then she turned and flashed on him two wide blue eyes. 

‘“ Ah ! the man who will wed the governor’s niece to-morrow ?’’ 


‘* Pardon the man who will wed the governor’s niece—nevs Miss 
Winslow has thrown me over for a happier lover. Two marriages wére 
arranged for the governor’s house on New Year’s morning—neither will be 
celebrated.”’ 


She looked gravely perplexed. 

‘*T doubt not that you speak truly ; but why are you wandering in the 
marshes to-night ?”’ 

‘¢Can a man sit at ease when fiends are pushing him? In certain moods 
he must yield to blind instinct, and take to flight like the beast of the forest 


For hours I have been astray on this salt waste. I saw your light from afar, 
and was drawn toward it against my will—against my better jndgment.”’ 
She did not understand him. She leaned and cast some driftwood on the 


fire. The rings on her hands flashed in thie light. 
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‘I also am a wanderer to-night,’’ she said, sadly, ‘‘and, worse yet, I am 
a stranger in a strange, inhospitable land.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ replied the secretary, ‘‘there is but one name by which I can 
eall you. You are—you must be, the English maid, Miss Keppel? Thougl: 
when I left the governor’s dwelling I supposed that lady to be safely housed 
there. To encounter her miles away, in a fisherman’s hut, and at this hour, 
seems strange beyond belief.’’ 

‘*T am lost on the marshes, sir,’’ she said, with quiet dignity. 

‘* And why did you leave the governor? But I see! Pakenham confessed 
the truth to you even as Miss Winslow did to me.”’ 

‘“Not so; I needed no confession,’’ she answered, bitterly. ‘‘ At the 
harbor he failed to meet me. I was left to make the journey alone, almost 
to the governor's gate. And when, at last, he did appear, he offered no 
apology—only a few curt, insolent words that chilled me to the marrow. In 
the hall of the governor’s house Miss Winslow fainted at sight of me. I felt 
something hostile in the air. Then my maid brought me the gossip of the 
servants. They were whispering among themselves that Pakenham was 
Miss Winslow’s lover, and that my arrival had filled him with despair.’’ 

‘Go on, I entreat you ; tell me everything !”’ 

**T sent my maid to demand speech with Pakenham. He could not be 
found—he had vanished. I waited for no words with the governor. While 
he and his household fancied me to be resting from my journey I put on this 
cloak, took my purse and jewels, and stole with my maid from the house. 
We thought to make our way to the harbor and there seek a ship ready for 
sea, but in the darkness we missed the road, and found ourselves astray in 
the marshes. My maid was overcome with fright, and wept and wailed so 
much that I permitted her to turn back ; but I myself continued on alone.’’ 

** Alone |’? echoed the secretary, with a vivid remembrance of the marsh by 
night, ‘‘ you have a brave heart.”’ 

‘*This light guided me, as it did you, sir, and the fisherfolk received me 
kindly. They have gone now to the harbor to inquire for a ship, and I am 
keeping the house till they come back. I need not tell you that I am de- 
termined to return immediately to England.”’ 

The two looked earnestly at each other. They had tasted the same 
humiliation and sorrow, and they could not be strangers. 

Outside the house snow was falling, the big flakes fluttered like wings on 
the window. Suddenly the secretary arose and pushed back his chair. 

‘‘Miss Keppel,’’ he said, ‘‘I omitted to tell you one trifling incident in 
my own story—I have killed Captain Pakenham !’ 

She sat as if turning to stone. 

‘You said a moment ago that when you sent for him at the governor’s 
house he could not be found. Doubtless he was lying under the trees at the 
foot of the garden with my sword in his vitals, for we fought immediately 
after the arrival of your coach. You can now return to the Marshfield house, 
Miss Keppel, you need wander no further. I have rid you of that fortune 
hunter—that blind mole. who could prefer Margaret Winslow to you !”’ 


He walked toward the door. She started to her feet and took a step after him. 
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‘Oh, sir! what would you do—where would you go?” 

** Back to the governor—to surrender myself and take my punishment like 
a man,”’ 

She tried to bar his way with imploring hands. 

‘* You are mad !”’ 

‘*No; Pakenham richly deserved his fate, and I am ready to pay the 
penalty with cheerfulness. Cannot you see that this meeting with you has 
restored my courage and put new life into me?” 

‘Oh, sir, stay !—continue your flight! No one shall know that you have 
been here—that I have seen you. Look at this clothing,’’ pointing to gar- 
ments hanging on pegs by the fire, ‘‘ it belongs to the fisherfolk—put it on. 
The harbor cannot be far away—haply you may find there the ship ready 
for sea, which | also seek. Do not surrender yourself. Colonial judges have 
little mercy—they will demand a life for a life. Pray, pray, listen to me 

He looked at her with a smile. 

‘You pity me—that is sweet. But I will not diguise myself, or fly 
further.”’ 

Argument seemed to fail her. Her hands fell at her side. 

‘Then, if you go back, I will go with you—that is, if you will accept my 
poor company. I will plead your cause with the governor. After all that 
has happened, he owes me some consideration. Maybe we can reach the 
town before the Old Year dies.”’ 

‘*The storm is violent, and the marshes are long and dangerous.”’ 


">? 


‘*T am not afraid. TI will leave some money for the fisherfolk, and we 
will fare forth at once.’’ 

‘*Come, then,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘and God bless you for a brave and 
generous maid ! 

*K ok . ok ok * 

His excellency was walking his council chamber in great disturbance of 
mind. The house was still—all sounds of festivity had long since died in it. 
The lights in the silver candlesticks burned low, and on the hearth a servant 
had just thrust an iron loggerhead into a bed of orange coals, in preparation 
for the governor’s nightly mug of flip. 

With solemn precision a great coffin clock in a corner began to strike the 
hour. One—two—three—and so on, to the twelfth stroke—the death knell 
of the year. Before the last echo ceased to thrill, steps sounded in the cor- 
ridor, and as the servant opened the door, his excellency saw on the thresh- 
old two disheveled, snow-covered figures, like spectres blown out of darkness. 

‘‘ What ! have you dared to come back, sirrah”’ he cried, and fumbled 
for his gold snuff-box. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the secretary, ‘‘to take my punishment.”’ 

‘** Punishment—for what?’ 

‘The slaying of Pakenham, in your excellency’s garden.”’ 

‘‘Humph !”’ said the governor, ‘‘and who is this with you? Ah, the 
English maid! A pretty kettle of fish we have in the house! Well, sir, 
Pakenham is not dead. Your sword missed his heart by an inch or two— 


he will recover 
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The secretary had expected other tidings. He threw up his head and 
breathed freely again. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said the governor, ‘‘ he will survive your thrust, fast enough, 
for his new-made wife is now nursing him—a clergyman wedded him to 
Margaret several hours ago. She thought him dying at the time and would 
not be gainsaid. So ends our double marriage, sir! I wonder what Miss 
Keppel thinks of it all. And how am I to wipe from her memory the shame 
of this day? Her maid returned here distracted, and my servants are on 
the marshes now searching for the runaway bride. Well, secretary, since 
Margaret is the firebrand that has lighted all the tow, I cannot punish you as 
I ought—the scandal would be too great. Therefore you will take care not 
to talk of this New Year’s Eve, and you will immediately depart from the 
place, and remain in exile till Pakenham recovers and I can pack him and 
his wife off to England.’’ 

‘* And what will you do with Miss Keppel ?’”’ queried the secretary. ‘‘ To- 
gether we have made a strange journey to-night, and I would know your 
plans for her future.’’ 

‘She shall remain with me till some suitor more worthy than Pakenham 
asks her in marriage.”’ 

The secretary raised Miss Keppel’s hand to his lips. 

“Will you remain?’ he murmured. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said. 

‘Will you wait for me till I return ?”’ 

‘*] will wait,’’ and the tears shone in her eyes. 

With head held high, the secretary went out of the council chamber. 


IN CUBA. 


By SusAN ARCHER WEISS. 


HE hot, still mist of a tropic dawn 
: Scarce deadens the white fort’s blinding glare, 
And the bird to the forest depths hath gone, 
And the serpent to his lair ; 
And the trampled grasses droop forlorn 
Oey a white face lying there. 


So still, so grand in its tranquil grace— 
Seeming a sculptor’s dream, in sooth, 
With the manly brow still wearing the trace 
Of his boyhood’s joy and truth. 
Alas, alas! for the knight struck down 

In the pride of his splendid youth! 


Fling out the banners from every height, 
’Mid crash of music and roar of gun! 

The land is mad with a prond delight 
For a splendid victory won. 

But a maiden mourns for her love to-night, 
And a mother for her gon. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—IIL. 
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intrigue ; but to the American woman it is rarely more than 


iB the Englishwoman politics is a profession ; to the Frenchy 


—something that crosses her path incidentally and is present); 
of. This is the natural outcome of the transformations that are 
taking place in our national and municipal affairs, and is perhaps more in 
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accordance with the American feminine temperament than the pronounced 
conservative policies of some other nations could possibly be. Iam here 
referring to politics in its most comprehensive sense, and not to the fanatical 
petticoated orator and frequenter of the polls who, of late years, has sought 
to claim the attention of a long-suffering public. Some irreverent person has 
ventured to assert that no woman could legitimately hope to be successful in 
politics for the simple reason that she does not know how to shout. Be this 
as it may, women who a quarter of a century ago were satisfied to be steeped 
in domesticity, whose horizon was bounded on one side by the nursery and 
on the other by the literature of the cook-book, now indulge in campaigning 
and stump speaking, expressing their views and ‘‘ booming’’ their man in 
very creditable rhetoric. There is hardly a city of any importance in the 
Union that does not boast of its woman’s political club. The members make 
it their business to win votes in the poor districts, and it must be confessed 
that in this respect the results have been very gratifying. The ladies are not 
only sincere in their efforts, but are fully alive to a consciousness of their 
own importance in the community. No desire for personal preference or 
gain mars their convictions. They labor for a principle—a cause—and are 
consequently entitled to the high degree of respect that we accord a strictly 
honest motive. They appear also to succeed in harmonizing their lives with 
their political aspirations. Still, the most generous-minded cannot help feel- 
ing that their enthusiams are largely a matter of sentiment of the kind that 
women of every class are prone to mix with the serious things of life, while 
secure in the belief that they are simply accomplishing a rigid duty ; and 
in no wise do they represent an actual force, inasmuch as while there is un- 
doubted power to be derived from their co-operation, the moving strength 
that springs from a seductive personality is in most cases woefully lacking. 
Nevertheless the woman who is a factor in our politics exists, and we have 
only to go to the national capital to see her in all her glory. 

There was a time when Washington was justly termed ‘‘ a city of magnifi- 
cent distances.’’ To-day the magnificent distances are no more, and we 
must define it briefly as a city of red tape and social functions—a city where 
long before dining became a fine art politics was a cult. In Washington the 
very air is redolent of politics. The people breathe, eat and_ sleep politics, 
and without laying myself open to the charge of exaggeration I may say that 
ten out of every twenty, men one meets in the District of Columbia are fully 
convinced that in some way or another they wield influence with the govern- 
ment. Though they cheeerfully acknowledge their deficiencies in other 
respects, in this particular they remain steadfast ; and such being the case, it 
is not surprising that the political woman’s belief in her own powers should 
be yet more deeply rooted. If she is so fortunate as to be pretty, and is pos- 
sessed of but a modicum of that mysteriously potent faculty which for want 
of a better name we call ‘‘ fascination,’’ her faith in herself is certainly well- 
founded, for no one needs to be told that Congressmen, Senators especially, 
have the reputation of being the most susceptible men in the world, and are 
wholly incapable of resisting feminine wiles practiced with an artlessness that 
is in reality the acme of Machiavellian subtlety, and which every woman 
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skilled in worldly maneuvers ought to be able to exercise. The older the 
Senator, the more apt is he to fall a victim to this species of enchantment, 


though precisely what connection there should be between these statesmen’s 
careers and the ‘‘ewig Weibliche’’ is an enigma that has yet to be solved. 


The woman lobbyist in Washington has come to be widely known and 
discussed, and not without reason. Winter of course is the season when 
she flashes meteor-like across the political sky and enters upon her pre-con- 
ceived plan of action. You may see her any day flitting through the corri- 
dors of the Capitol, or seated in the gallery of the Senate, her features wear- 
ing as great an air of importance as if the weightiest affairs of state rested 


upon her frail shoulders. And indeed she is no insignificant person-—far 
from it. She it is who hails a page, sends in her card, and is invariably 
received’ by the Senator to whom it is presented ; she who calls upon him at 
his house or lodgings and is granted an interview when others are turned 
away ; she who by covering reams of note paper with her characteristic 
handwriting increases his mail to such proportions that he is lost in bewilder- 
ment. She lies in wait outside the committee rooms ; she lingers by the 
Capitol entrance to catch a few words with her man as he goes in or out. In 


fact, there is nothing she leaves undone in order to secure her point. To her, 
fatigue is a stranger and timidity an alien. But with it all she constitutes a 
marked element in the history of our government, and can no more be 
ignored than the President himself. 

To the analytical mind it is often instructive as well as amusing to note 
the manner in which a political woman approaches officials. Should she be- 
long to Washington and be the happy owner of an establishment with suffi- 
cient means to entertain, her course is a comparatively easy one. She does 
not frequent the Capitol except on the very rare occasions that admit of no 


delay in their focussing. Let us suppose that she has at heart the passage of 
a certain bill, and that her clairvovant eye has singled out the special Senator 
into whose good graces it is her intention to creep. If he chances to be a 


single man matters are additionally facilitated, for there is always a stum- 
bling-block of greater or less proportions to be overcome in the sl! pe of a 
Mrs. Senator. But when it comes to a bachelor it is plain sailing. Mme. 
Billpusher invites him to dinner, to luncheon, to evening parties He is 
dined and wined ad /ihitum, and at each entertainment is made to feel that he 
is the central figure, although the most brilliant and interesting people of 
cosmopolitan Washington have been asked to meet him. The hostess, how- 
ever, is careful never to lose sight of her opportunities by remaining in the 


background, nor does she in any circumstances allow another woman to sup- 
plant her for an instant. Unless by some chance she commits an egregious 
blunder she is likely to see her exertions rewarded before very | 

But the woman who is a stranger and alone in the capital finds her path 
decidedly more thorny and precipitous, for she is obliged to let success de- 
pend entirely upon her own individuality. Yet it must be said that as she 
seldom undertakes any sort of political mission without being fully equipped 


for the occasion, she usually contrives to so arrange matters that the men 
with whom she deals will always imagine themselves in her debt, and never 
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harbor a suspicion that they are being influenced against their better judy- 
ment, or indeed influenced at all. Of course she sometimes fails. A lack of 


‘tact, or an absence of that priceless gift of being able to say the right thing at 


the right time, are responsible for many frustrated hopes and abortive 
schemes, but these cases are the exception and not the rule. 

It often happens that men who have been defeated in their own pet polit- 
ical schemes employ a woman to work for them, relying upon her intuitive 
powers to obtain what masculine ingenuity finds it impossible to accomplish, 
and in almost every instance this plan is crowned with triumph. Diplomacy, 
discretion, a fine sense of appreciation, skill and knowledge of human nature 
—ualities and acquirements which the best type of American woman is 
universally recognized as possessing—are necessary to the feminine politician 
who hopes for the laurels of victory ; and her intellectual activity is generally 
combined with the exercise of so many delicate emotions that we hardly 
know whether she appeals more to our sense or our sensibilities. 

I have in mind one especially splendid creature, who made her head- 
quarters at a prominent Washington hotel during the winters of Cleveland’s 
last administration. It was an open secret that she was working in the 
interests of a well known candidate for political honors, and she certainly 
played her réle to perfection. She was unaccompanied, save for a highly 
respectable lady companion, whose talent for prudence had been so carefully 
cultivated that she never saw or heard aught that she was not meant to see or 
hear ; and, after having settled herself in a delightful suite of rooms, Madame 
plunged at once in medias res. She paid few visits, and was never seen at the 
Capitol. Her plan was simply to look charming and to entertain ‘‘ desirable ”’ 
Congressmen, who reciprocated the attention by securing for her invitations 
to the White House and official gatherings, whither one or the other always 
acted as her escort. She was a woman of striking presence, witty and cul- 
tured, and of extraordinary energy, both mental and physical. One was 
tempted to fancy that by some inexplicable originality or caprice of organiza- 
tion she had been cheated out of her true vocation, which was that of a 
diplomat with a genius for strategy. She was cool and reposeful, with the 
ingenuous expression that is born of worldly wisdom, and too clever by far 
not to realize that a single false move or a too sanguine endeavor in any 
direction would ruin her game. It would have sounded like sacrilege to 
class her with ‘‘those terrible women of the lobby,”’ as they are familiarly 
called, and it would have taken a man of cast iron to remain unmoved 
beneath the battery of blandishment and appeal that she directed toward 
those she favored. That she was ultimately successful is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

When the woman in politics is obliged to approach the person whose 
influence she expects to gain through the medium of his family, she finds 
herself face to face with a task that is often both embarrassing and ungrateful, 
and one requiring any amount of gentle discrimination. Everybody who has 
lived in Washington has watched with an interest not unmixed with amaze- 
ment the mode of operation of this particular woman. She calls on the wife, 
and presently showers attentions upon her in the shape of flowers, boxes for 
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of her is that she rarely stops at anything in the attempt to gain he 


CHILDLESS. 


the theatre, and now and then presents of considerable value. | ; 
little she ingratiates herself into the intimacy of the entire household, for, 
having won the wife, the conquest of the husband is not difficult. 

be that she finds her overtures greeted with snubs, and is forced to re 


But, after all, humanity is weak, and most of us dé 


above flattery and gifts, so that the woman with a political ax to gt 
nine cases out of ten, weleomed with smiles, provided she goes al 
work without too much effrontery. That there can be anything in 
with the most exalted moral standards in all this—which, to call 
right name, is but bribery on a.small scale—does not seem to occur t 


In polities, apparently, as in love and war, all is fair. 


if we study politicians as a class it becomes self-evident that there 
' thing in their mental calibre that excludes the nicest sense of honor. | 
they are never conscious of ill-doing, but, in speaking broadly of 
are reminded of the Abbé Boileau’s remark concerning the Jes 
‘they have lengthened the creed and shortened the decalogue.”’ | 
rest of us common mortals, the woman in politics has her weak: 
perhaps her faults. She is exposed to temptations which, if tl 
overmastering, but serve to recall to our minds that in the se 
her own home, away from the turmoil and competition of public 
may be, and generally is, an exemplary matron. The worst that can 


} 


un exaggerated zeal, are apt to control her, but there are many, no d 
are ready to boldly assert that in such instances the end justifies t 


CHILDLESS. 
By JENNIE Betts HARTSWICK 


LITTLE figure moves from room to room, 
L I meet it now and then upon the stair ; 
- It flits before me through the twilight gloom, 
And when I wake at morning it is there. 


It wears a little frock of quaint design 
My fancy fashioned it with loving care 
Although no needle wrought its stitches fine, 
Although its fabric is but empty air. 


Sometimes at dusk there falls upon my ear 
A trill of baby laughter clear and sweet ; 
Sometimes through all the silent house I hear 
The hurried coming of its tiny feet. 


And oft I used to plead with it to stay, 
To tarry in my lonely life awhile. 

I know not if its eyes are blue or gray, 
L only know—in angel-wise they smile. 


But I have learned my fate—no more I call 

On the wee stranger to abide with me 
For well [ know that flitting figure small 
Is but the ghost of whut will never be. 
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By Breer Harte, 


PART 1. 





T nightfall it began to rain. The wind arose, too, and also 
began to buffet a small, struggling, nondescript figure, 
creeping along the trail over the rocky upland meadow 
toward Rylands’s rancho. At times its head was hidden 
in what appeared to be wings thrown upward from its 
shoulders ; at times its broad-brimmed hat was cocked 
jauntily on one side, and again the brim was fixed over the 
face like a visor. At one moment a drifting, misshapen mass of drapery, at 
the next, its vague garments—beaten back hard against the figure—revealed 
outlines far too delicate for that rude enwrapping. For it was Mrs. Rylands 
herself, in her husband’s hat and her “ hired man’s’’ old blue army overcoat, 
returning from the post office, two miles away. The wind continued its 
aggression until she reached the front door of her newly-plastered farmhouce, 
and then a heavier blast shook the pines above the low-pitched, shingled roof 
und sent a shower of arrowy drops after her like a Parthian parting as she 
entered. She threw aside the overcoat and hat, and somewhat inconsistently 
entered the sitting-room, to walk to the window and look back upon the path 
she had just traversed. The wind and the rain swept down a slope, half 
meadow, half clearing—a mile away, to a fringe of sycamores. A mile 
further lay the stage road, where, three hours later, her husband would 
alight on his return from Sacramento. It would be a long, wet walk for 
Joshua Rylands, as their only horse had been borrowed by a neighbor. 

In that fading light Mrs. Rylands’s oval cheek was shining still from the 
raindrops, but there was something in the expression of her worried face 
that might have as readily suggested tears. She was strikingly handsome, 
yet quite as incongruous an ornament to her surroundings as she had been 
to her outer wrappings a moment ago. Even the clothes she now stood in 
hinted an inadaptability to the weather, the house, the position she occupied 
in it. A figured silk dress, spoiled rather than overworn, was still of a qual 
ity inconsistent with her evident habits, and the lace-edged petticoat that 
peeped beneath it was draggled with mud and unaccustomed usage. Her 
glossy black hair, which had been tossed into curls in some foreign fashion, 
was now wind-blown into a burlesque of it. This incongruity was still 


further accented by the appearance of the room she had entered. It was 
coldly and severely furnished, making the chill of the yet damp, white 
plaster unpleasantly obvious. A black harmonium organ stood in one 
corner, set out with black and white hymn-books, a trestle-like table con- 
tained a large Bible ; half a dozen black horsehair-cushioned chairs stood, 
geometrically distant, against the walls, from which hung four engravings of 
‘* Paradise Lost’’ in black mourning frames ; some dried ferns and autumn 
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leaves stood in a vase on the mantelpiece, as if the chill of the room had 
prematurely blighted them. The coldly glittering grate below 
decorated with withered sprays, as if an attempt had been made 
them, but was frustrated through damp. Suddenly recalled to a sense of her 
wet boots and the new carpet, she hurriedly turned away, crossed the hall 


Vas also 
burn 


into the dining-room, and thence passed into the kitchen. TI hired 
girl ’’—a large-boned Missourian, daughter of a neighboring woodman, was 
peeling potatoes at the table. Mrs. Rylands drew a chair before the kitchen 


stove and put her wet feet on the hob. 

““Tll bet a cookey, Mis’ Rylands, you’ve done forgot the vanilar,’’ said 
the girl, with a certain domestic and confidential familiarity. 

Mrs. Rylands started guiltily. She made a miserable feint of lool 
her lap and on the table. 

** [Tm afraid I did, Jane—if I didn’t bring it in here.”’ 

“That vou didn’t,’ returned Jane, ‘‘ and I reckon ye forgot that ‘ar p 


pep- 
per sauce for yer husband.”’ 

Mrs. Rvylands looked up with piteous contrition. 

**T really don’t know what’s the matter with me. I certainly went into 
the shop, and had it on my list, and—really- 

Jane evidently knew her mistress, and smiled with superior toleration 

‘“Tt’?s kinder bewilderin’ goin’ in them big shops and lookin’ round them 
stuffed shelves.”’ The shop at the Cross Roads and post office was 14 by 14, 
but Jane was nurtured on the Plains ‘Anyvhow,’’ she added, good-hu 
moredly, ‘‘ the expressman is sure to look in as he goes by, and you’ ve time 
to give him the order.”’ 

‘But is he ¢ to come?” added Mrs. Rylands, anxiously. Mr. Ry- 
lands will be so put out without his pepper sauce.”’ 

‘He's sure to come ef he knows vou're here. Ye kin always kal on 
that.”’ 

‘Why ?” said Mrs. Rylands, abstracted|y 

‘Why ?—' cause he just can’t keep his eyes off ye! That’s why | mes 
every day— tain’t jest for trade !’’ 

This was quite true, not only of the expressman, but of the buteher and 
baker, and the ‘‘ candlestick maker,’’ had there been so advanced tion 
at the Cross Roads. All were equally and curiously attracted by plg- 
turesque novelty Mrs. Rylands knew this herself, but without ity or 
coyuettishness. Possibly that was why the other woman told her. She only 
slightly de pene d the lines of discontent in her cheek and said, abstr tedly 

“Well, when he comes, you ask him.”’ 

She dried her shoes, put on a pair of slippers that had a faded splendor 
about them, and went up to her bedroom. Here she hesitated for some time 
between the sewing machine and her knitting needles, but finally settled 
upon the latter, and a pair of socks for her husband which she had begun a 
year ago. But she presently despaired of finishing them before he rned 

three hours hence—and so applied herself to the sewing machin For a 
little while its singing hum was heard between the blasts that shook the 
house ; but the thread presently snapped, and the machine was iside 
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somewhat impatiently, with a discontented drawing of the lines around her 
handsome mouth. Then she began to ‘‘tidy’’ the room ; putting a great 
many things away and bringing out a great many more—a process that was 
necessarily slow, owing to her falling into attitudes of minute inspection of 
certain articles of dress, with intervals of trying them on and observing their 
effect in her mirror. This kind of interruption also occurred while she was 
putting away some books that were lying about on chairs and tables—stop- 
ping midway to open their pages, becoming interested, and quite finishing 
one chapter with the book held close against the window to catch the fading 
light of day. ‘The feminine reader will gather from this that Mrs. Rylands, 
though charming, was not facile in domestic duties. She had just glanced at 
the clock, and lit the candle to again set herself to work and thus bridge 
over the two hours more of waiting, when there came a tap at the door. She 
opened it to Jane. ‘ 

‘* There’s an entire stranger downstairs, ez hez got a lame hoss and wants 
to borry a fresh one.”’ 

‘“We have none, you know,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, a little impatiently. 

‘“Thet’s what I told him. Then he wanted to know ef he could lie by 
here till he could get one, or fix up his own hoss.”’ 

‘“As you like; you know if you can manage it,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, a 
little uneasily. ‘‘ When Mr. Rylands comes you can arrange it between 
you. Where is he now?’ 

‘In the kitchen.”’ 

‘* The kitchen !’’ echoed Mrs. Rylands. 

“Yes, ma’am. I showed him into the parlor, but he kinder shivered his 
shoulders, and reckoned ez how he'd go inter the kitchen. Ye see, ma’am, 
he was all wet and his shiny big boots was sloppy. But he ain’t one o' 
the stuck-up kind, and he’s willin’ to make hisself comf’ble before the 
kitchen stove.” 

‘‘Well, then, he don’t want me,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, with a relieved 
yoice, 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Jane, apparently equally relieved. ‘‘ Only I thought 
I'd just tell you.”’ 

A few minutes later, in crossing the upper hall, Mrs. Ryland heard Jane’s 
voice from the kitchen raised in rustic laughter. Had she been satirically 
inclined she might have understood Jane’s willingness to relieve her mis- 
tress of the duty of entertaining the stranger; had she been philosophical 
she might have considered the girl’s dreary, monotonous life at the rancho, 
and made allowance for her joy at this rare interruption of it. But I fear 
that Mrs. Rylands was neither satirical nor philosophical, and presently 
when Jane re-entered with color in her alkaline face and light in her huckle- 
berry eyes, and said she was going over to the cattle sheds in the ‘far 
pasture’’ to see if the hired man didn’t know of some horse that could be 
got for the stranger, Mrs. Rylands felt a little bitterness in the thought that 
the girl would have scarcely volunteered to go all that distance in the rain for 
her. Yet, in a few moments she forgot all about it, and even the presence 
of her guest in the house, and in one of her fitful abstracted employments, 








‘ONLY,’ SHE STAMMERED, SLOWLY ROLLING THE PIN HANDLES IN MER OPEN PALMS, 
‘I—I CAN’T LEAVE JOSH.’ ” 
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passed through the dining-room into the kitchen, and had opened the door 
with an ‘‘ Oh, Jane !’ before she remembered her absence. 

The kitchen, lit by a single candle, could be only partly seen by her as she 
stood with her hand on the lock, although she herself was plainly visible. 
There was a pause, and then a quiet, self-possessed, yet amused voice, an- 
swered : 

‘“My name isn’t Jane, and if you’re the lady of the house, I reckon yours 
wasn’t always Rylands,”’ 

At the sound of the voice Mrs. Rylands threw the door wide open, and as 
her eyes fell upon the speaker—her unknown guest—she recoiled with a lit- 
tle cry and a white, startled face. Yet the stranger was young and hand- 
some, dressed with a scrupulousness and elegance which even the stress of 
travel had not deranged, and he was looking at her with a smile of recogni- 
tion, mingled with that careless audacity and self-possession which. seemed; to 
be the characteristic of his face. 

‘‘ Jack Hamlin !’ she gasped. 

‘‘That’s me, all the time,’’ he responded, easily, ‘‘ and you’re Nell Mont- 
gomery !”’ 

‘‘How did you know I was here? Who told you?’ she said, impetu- 
ously. 

‘Nobody. Never was so surprised in my life. When you opened that 
door just now you might have knocked me down with ‘a feather.’’ 

Yet he spoke lazily, with an amused face, and looked at her without 
changing his position. 

‘But you must have known something! It was no mere accident,’’ she 
went on, vehemently, glancing around the room. 

‘*That’s where you slip up, Nell,’’ said Hamlin, imperturbably. ‘It was 
an accident, and a bad one. My horse lamed himself coming down the grade. 
I sighted the nearest shanty, where I thought I might get another horse. It 
happened to be this.’’ 

For the first time he changed his attitude, and leaned back contempla- 
tively in his chair. 

She came toward him quickly. 

‘You didn’t used to lie, Jack !’’ she said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Couldn’t afford it in my business, and can’t now,”’ said Jack, cheerfully. 
‘* But,’’ he added, curiously, as if recognizing something in his companion’ s 
agitation, and lifting ‘his brown lashes to her, the window and the ceiling, 
‘‘ what's all this about? What's your little game here?’ 

‘‘T’m married,’’ she said, with nervous intensity ; ‘‘ married, and this is 
my husband’s house.”’ 

‘‘Not married straight out ?—regularly fixed ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said, hurriedly. 

‘One of the boys? Don’t remember any Rylands ; Spelter used to be very 
sweet on you—but Spelter mightn’t have been his real name ?”’ 

‘‘None of our lot. No one you ever knew—a—a straight out, square 
man !’ she said, quickly. 


‘*T say, Nell, look here! You ought to have shown up your cards with- 
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out even a call! You ought to have told him that you danced at the 
Casino.”’ 
“*T did!” 
‘* Before he asked you to marry him ?”’ 
‘S Before.”’ 


Jack got up from his chair, put his hands in his pockets and looked at her y 
curiously. This Nell Montgomery, this music hall ‘‘ song and dance girl’”’ ; 


—this girl of whom so much had been said, and so little proved! Well, 
this was becoming interesting. 





‘*You don’t understand,’’ she said, with nervous feverishness ; ‘‘ you re- 

member after that row I had with Jim that night the manager gave us a 

supper—when he treated me like a dog ” 3 
‘* He did that,’’ interrupted Jack. D f 


‘**T felt fit for anything,’’? she said, with a half-hysterical laugh, that 
seemed voiced, however, to check some slumbering memory. ‘‘ I'd have cut 
my throat, or his—it didn’t matter which——”’ 

** It mattered something to us, Nell,’’? put in Jack again, with polite pa- 
renthesis ; ‘‘ don’t leave us out in the cold !’ 


‘*T started for Frisco that night on the boat ready to fling myself into any- 
thing—or the river!’ she went on, hurriedly. ‘‘There was a man in the 


cabin who noticed me and began to hang around. I thought he knew who ‘si 
. 
I was—had seen me on the posters—and, as I didn’t feel like foolin’, I told 
. . . . . 1 6 o@ 
him so. But he wasn’t that kind. He said he saw I was in trouble and , 


wanted me to tell him all.’’ 
Mr. Hamlin regarded her cheerfully. 


**And you told him,’’ he said, ‘‘ how you had once run away from your 
childhood’s happy home to go on the stage? How you always regretted it, : 
and would have. gone back, but that the doors were shut forever against 


you? How you longed to leave, but the wicked men and women around you 
always 





“T didn’t !’ she burst out, with sudden passion. ‘‘ You know I didn’t. " 
I told him everything—who I was, what I had done, what I expected to 
do again. I pointed out the men—who were sitting there, whispering and 
grinning at us, as if they were in the front row of the theatre—and said I 7 
knew them all, and they knew me. I never spared myself athing. I said 
what people said of me, and didn’t even care to say it wasn’t true.”’ ; 4 


**Oh, come!’ protested Jack, in perfunctory politeness. 
‘¢ He said he liked me for telling the truth, and not being ashamed to do 
it. He said the sin was in the false shame and the hypocrisy—for that’s the 
sort of man he is, you see, and that’s like him always. He asked if I would . 
marry him—out of hand, and do my best to be his lawful wife? He said he 
wanted me to think it over and sleep on it, and to-morrow he would come 
and see me for an answer. I slipped off the boat at Frisco, and went alone ' 
to a hotel where I wasn’t known. In the morning I didn’t know whether 
he’d keep his word or I’d keep mine. But he came. He said he’d marry me 
that very day and take me to his farm in Santa Clara. I agreed. I thought 
it would take me out of everybody’s knowledge, and they’d think me dead. 
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We were married that day, before a regular clergyman. I was married 
under my own name’’—she stopped and looked at Jack, with a hysterical 
laugh—‘‘ but he made me write underneath it, ‘Known as Nell Mont- 
gomery,’ for he said he wasn’t ashamed of it, nor should I be.”’ 
‘* Does he wear long hair and stick straws in it?’ said Hamlin, gravely. 
‘* Does he ‘ hear voices’ and have ‘ visions’? 
‘*He’s a shrewd, sensible, hard-working man 


no more mad than you are, 
nor as mad as J was the day I married him. 


He's lived up to everything 
he’s said.’’ She stopped, hesitated in her quick, nervous speech, her lip 
quivered slightly, but she recalled herself, and, looking imploringly yet 
hopelessly at Jack, gasped : ‘* And that’s what’s the matter !’”’ 

Jack fixed his eyes keenly upon her. ‘* And you ?”’ he said, curtly. 

‘* 7?’ she repeated, wonderingly. 

‘Yes, what have you done ?”’ he said, with sudden sharpness. 

The wonder was so apparent in her eyes that his keen glance softened. 

‘‘Why,’’ she said, bewilderingly, ‘‘ 1 have been his dog, his slave—as far 
as he would let me. Ihave done everything. I have not been out of the 
house until he almost drove me out. I have never wanted to go anywhere, 
or see anyone, but he has always insisted upon it. I would have been will- 
ing to slave here, day and night, and have been happy. But he said | 
must not seem to be ashamed of my past—when he is not. I would have 
worn common homespun clothes and calico frocks and been glad of it, but 
he insists upon my wearing my best things—even my theatre things—and 
as he can’t afford to buy more, I wear these things I had. I know they 
look beastly here—and that I’m a laughing stock—and when I go out I wear 
almost anything to try and hide them, but’’—her lip quivered dangerously 
again —‘‘ he wants me to do it, and it pleases him.’’ 

Jack looked down. After a pause he lifted his lashes toward her draggled 
skirt, and said, in an easier, conversational tone : 

‘* Yes, I thought I knew that dress. J gave it to you for that walking 
scene in ‘ High Life,’ didn’t I ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ she said, quickly ; ‘‘it was the blue one with silver trimming, 
don’t you remember? I tried to turn it the first year I was married, but it 
never looked the same.”’ 

**It was sweetly pretty,’’ said Jack, encouragingly ; ‘‘and with that blue 
hat lined with silver, it was just fetching! Somehow I don’t quite remem- 
ber this one.’? And He looked at it critically. 

‘‘T had it at the races in’58, and that supper Judge Boompointer 
gave us at Frisco, where Colonel Fish upset the table trying to get at Jim. 
Do you know,”’ she said, with a little laugh, ‘‘ it’s got the stains of the cham- 
pagne on it yet. It never would come off. See?’’ And she held the can- 
dle with great animation to the breadth of silk before her. 

‘“* And there’s more of it on the sleeve,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ isn’t there ?’’ 

Mrs. Rylands looked reproachfully at Jack. 

‘* That isn’t champagne—don’t you know what it is?” 

‘*No !”” 


‘It’s blood,”’ she said, gravely ; ‘‘when that Mexican cut poor Ned so 
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bad, don’t you remember? I held his head upon my arm while you band- 
aged him.’’ She heaved a little sigh, and then added, with a faint laugh : 
‘*That’s the worst thing about the clothes of a girl in the profession—they 
get spoiled or stained before they wear out.”’ 

This large truth did not seem to impress Mr. Hamlin. 

‘‘Why did you leave Santa Clara?’ he said, abruptly, in his previous 
critical tone. 

‘* Because of the folks there. They were standoffish and ugly. You see, 
Josh iy 

‘Who ?”’ 

‘Josh Rylands—him! He told everybody who I was, even those who liad 
never seen me in the bills—-how good I was to marry him, how he had faith 
in me and wasn’t ashamed, until they didn’t believe we were married at all. 
So they looked another way when they met us and didn’t call. And all the 
while I was glad they didn’t, but he wouldn’t believe it, and allowed I was 
pining on account of it.”’ 

‘* And were you ?”’ 





‘*T swear to God, Jack, I'd have been content, and more—to have been 
just there with him, seein’ nobody, letting everyone believe I was dead and 
gone—but he said it was wrong and weak! Maybe it was,’’ she added, with 
a shy, interrogating look at Jack—of which, however, he took no notice. 
‘*Then, when he found they wouldn’t call, what do you think he did ?”’ 

“Beat you, perhaps,’’ suggested Jack, cheerfully. 

‘‘He never did a thing to me that wasn’t straight out, square and kind,”’ 
she said, half indignantly, half hopelessly. ‘‘ He thought if his kind of peo- 
ple wouldn’t see me, I might like to see my own sort. So, without saving 
anything to me, he brought down—of all things !—Tinkie Clifford, she that 
used to dance in the cheap variety shows at Frisco, and her particular friend 
Captain Sykes. It would have just killed you, Jack,’’ she said, with a sud- 
den hysteric burst of laughter, ‘‘to have seen Josh, in his square, straight- 
out way, trying to be civil and help things along. But,’’ she went on, as 
suddenly relapsing into her former attitude of worried appeal, ‘‘ 7 couldn't 
stand it, and when she got to talking free and easy before Josh, and Ca)tain 
Sykes to guzzling champagne, she and me had a row. She allowed | was 
putting on airs, and I made her walk, in spite of Josh.”’ 

‘‘And Josh seemed to like it?’’ said Hamlin, carelessly. ‘‘ Has he seén 
her since ?”’ 

‘‘No! I reckon he’s cured of asking that kind of company for me And 
then we came here. But I persuaded him not to begin by going round tell- 
ing people who I was, as he did last time, but to leave it to folks to find out 
if they wanted to, and he gave in. Then he let me fix up this house and 
furnish it in my own way, and I did.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you fixed up that family vault of a sitting- 
room ?’’ said Jack, in horror. 





“Yes; I didn’t want any fancy furniture or looking glasses and such-like 
to attract folks, nor anything to look like the old times. I don’t think any 
of the boys would care to come here, and I got rid of a lot of sporting trav- 

a . , 
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elvers, ‘ wild cat’ managers and that kind of tramps in this way. But——” 
She hesitated, and her face fell again. 

** But what?”’ said Jack. 

‘*T don’t think that Josh likes it, either. He brought home the other 
day ‘ My Johnny is a Shoemakiyure,’ and wanted me to try it on the organ. 
But it reminded me how we used to get just sick of singing it on and off 
the boards, and I couldn’t touch it. He wanted me to go to the circus that 
was touring over at the Cross Roads ; but it was the old Flanigin’s Circus, 
you know—the one Gussie Riggs used to ride in—with its old clown and its 
old ringmaster and the old ‘ wheezes,’ and I chucked it.”’ 

‘* Look here,’’ said Jack, rising and surveying Mrs. Rylands critically, 
‘if you go on at this gait I'll tell you what that man of yours will do. He'll 
bolt with some of your old friends.”’ 

She turned a quick, scared face upon him for an instant. But only for 
an instant. Her hysteric little laugh returned at once, followed by her 
weary, worried look. 

‘*No, Jack; you don’t know him. If it was only that! He cares only 
for me in his own way, and’’—she stammered, as she went on—‘‘ I’ve no 
luck in making him happy.”’ 

She stopped. The wind shook the house and fired a volley of rain against 
the windows. She took advantage of it to draw a torn lace-edged hand- 
kerchief from her pocket behind, and keeping the tail of her eyes in a fright- 
ened fashion on Jack, applied the handkerchief furtively—first to her nose 
and then to her eyes. 

‘*PDon’t do that,’’ said Jack, fastidiously, ‘‘it’s wet enough outside.’ 
Nevertheless, he stood up and gazed at her. 

‘Well?’ he began. 

She timidly drew nearer to him, and took a seat on the kitchen table, 
looking up wistfully into his eyes. 

** Well,’’ resumed Jack, argumentatively, ‘‘if he won’t ‘chuck’ you, why 
don’t you ‘chuck’ him?” 

She turned quite white and suddenly dropped her eyes. 

‘ Yes,’’ she said, almost inaudibly, ‘‘ lots of girls would do that.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean go back to your old life,’’ continued Jack ; ‘‘ reckon you’ve 
had enough of that. But get into some business, you know; like other 
women. <A bonnet shop, or a candy shop for children, see? Tl help start 
you. I’ve got a coupl¢ of hundred—if not in my own pocket, in somebody’s 
else—just burning to be used! And, then, you can look about you, and 
perhaps some square business man will turn up and you can marry him, 
You know you can’t live this way—nohow. It’s killing you—it ain’t fair 
on you, nor on Rylands, either.” 

‘‘No,’’ she said, quickly ; ‘‘ it ain’t fair on him! I know it! I know it 
isn’t—I know it isn’t !’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Only ”? She stopped. 

‘Only what ?”’ said Jack, impatiently. 





She did not speak. After a pause, she picked up the rolling pin from the 
table, and began absently rolling it down her lap to her knee, as if pressing 
out the stained siik skirt. 
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‘*Only,’’ she stammered, slowly rolling the pin handles in her open palms, 
**T—I can’t leave Josh.’’ 

‘Why can’t you?’ said Jack, quickly. 

** Because—because—I—’”’ she went on, with a quivering lip, working the 
rolling pin heavily down her knee, as if she were crushing her answer out 
of it, ‘‘ because—I—love him !’’ 

There was a pause, a dash of rain against the window and another dash 
from her eyes upon her hands, the rolling pin and the skirts she had gath- 
ered up hastily, as she cried : 

‘Oh, Jack ! Jack! I never loved anybody like him! I never knew what 
love was! I never knew a man like him before! There never was one be- 
fore !’’ . 

To this large, comprehensive and passionate statement Mr. Jack Hamlin 
made no reply. An audacity so supreme had conquered his. He walked 
to the window, looked out upon the dark rain-filmed pane that, however, 
reflected no equal change in his own dark eyes, and then returned and 
walked round the kitchen table. When he was at her back, without look- 
ing at her, he reached out his hand, took her passive one that lay on the 
table in his, grasped it heartily for a single moment, laid it gently down, 
and returned around the table, where he again confronted her cheerfully face 
to face. 


‘You'll make the ripple yet,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘Just now I don’t see 
what / could do, or where I could chip in your little game, but if I do, or 
you do, count me in and let me know. You know where to write—my old 


address at Sacramento.’’ 
He walked to the corner, took up his still wet serape, threw it over his 
shoulders and picked up his broad-brimmed riding hat. 


‘*You’re not going, Jack?’’ she said, hesitatingly, as she rubbed her wet 
eyes into a consciousness of his movements. ‘‘ You'll wait to see / He’ ll 
be here in an hour.”’ 

‘*T’ve been here too long already,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and the less you say about 
my calling, even accidentally, the better ; nobody will believe it didn’t 


yourself. In fact—unless you see how I can help you—the sooner you con- 
sider us all dead and buried, the sooner your luck will change. Tell your 
girl I’ve found my own horse so much better that I have pushed on with 
him, and give her that.”’ 

He threw a gold coin on the table. 

‘* But your horse is still lame,’’ she said, wonderingly. ‘‘ What will you 
do in this storm ?”’ 


‘*Get into the cover of the next wood and camp out; I’ve done it before.”’ 
‘¢ But, Jack !’’ 


He suddenly made a slight gesture of warning. His quick ear had caught 
the approach of footsteps along the wet gravel outside. A mischievous light 


slid into his dark eyes as he coolly moved backward to the door, and, holding 
it open, said, in a remarkably clear and distinct voice : 


‘* Yes, as you say, society is becoming very mixed and frivolous every- 
where, and you'd scarcely know San Francisco now. So delighted, however, 
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to have made your acquaintance, and regret my business prevents my waiting 
to see your good husband. So odd that I should have known your Aunt 
Jemima! But, as you say, the world is very small, after all. I shall tell 
the deacon how well you are looking, in spite of the kitchen smoke in your 
eyes. Good-by !—a thousand thanks for your hospitality.’’ 

And Jack, bowing profoundly to the ground, backed out upon Jane, the 
hired man and the expressman, treading, I grieve to say, with some delibera- 
tion upon the toes of the two latter, in order, possibly, that in their 
momentary pain and discomposure they might not scan too closely the face 
of this ingenious gentleman, as he melted into the night and the storm. 


(To he continued. ) 


ROUND THE WALLS OF HAMADAN. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Round the walls of Hamadan ; 
Purples deepen on the grape, 
Lyric brooks make blithe escape, 


( Round th stretch their bloomy span 


Yet are all the glories gone 
That the lord of Macedon 
Saw, ere drew the revel on, 
And the Bacchic orgy ran 
Round the walls of Hamadan. 


(ione the great sun-temple where 
Golden stair rose over stair ; 

Gone the gilded galleries, 

Porticoes and palaces ; 

And the plaintive night-winds plead 
For the memory of the Mede 

Sob for alien ears to heed, 

Pilgrim train and caravan, 

Round the walls of Hamadan 


Naught of all the radiant past, 

Naught of all the varied, vast 

Life that throbbed and thrilled, remains, 
With its pleasures and its pains, 

Saye a couchant lion lone, 

Mute memorial in stone 

Of three empires overthrown 

Persian, Median, Parthian 

found the walls of Hamadan. 


All the splendor vanished, still 
Wheels the world for good or ill 


Where’s the wisdom-hoary sage 
Shall unriddle us this page? 
Temples toppled from their hase, 
Victor race o’errunning race, 

Yet, within the ancient place, 
Mirth, and love of maid and man, 
Round the walls of Hamadan ! 








HOW MESSAGES ARE SENT AT SEA. 
SIGNAL DEVICES AND CARRIER PIGEONS. 


Joseru CoBpLentz Grorr. 


“HERE are many different kinds of occasions on which it is necessary for 
‘| men-of-war to communicate with one another, or with the shore, at 
short or long range ; and also is it necessary to be able, both in time of 
peace and in time of war, to send messages from aboard ship to some 
important naval station several hundred miles distant. The latter feat is 
: accomplished by means of carrier pigeons, which are trained to the perform- 
ance of their important duties in a marvelous and most interesting way. The 
former is more easily realized by means of various and mere or less compli- 
vated systems of signals, of which the most important ones in uge by our 
navy are the international code, the secret naval code, the wig-wag system, 
and the Ardois night signal code. 

The wig-wag system is the simplest of all, and although there are many 
occasions on which it would be impossible to resort to it, still it is of the 
most general everyday use. A man wishing to 
signal ashore, or to another ship from his own, 


places himself at some prominent part of his ship, 

and, if it be daytime, he uses a small-sized flag | >> 
of conspicuous color, mounted upon a staff about fi Ve 
six or seven feet long. After attracting the at- / co aa 
tention of the persons with whom he wishes to i (WH \c gy. 
communicate, and knowing that they are ready ii x | | 
to receive his message, he sends the same by [KN 4) 
spelling out the words, letter by letter, in the ‘| 


- = 
following manner : Starting with the flag directly {jd mae Hf = 
in front of him, and in an upright position, he 
‘wig-wags’’ to the right, to the left, and down in 
front. To the right means one ; to the left, two; 
and to the front, three. The letters of the alphabet 
are represented by various combinations of the 
numbers one, two and three. This code can be 
worked very easily on a steam whistle if desired. 
At night the sender uses, instead of a flag, either 
a torch or an ordinary hand lantern, which he 
handles in the same way as the flag in order to 
make the different letters. 

This system is used for ordinary purposes all 
day long when vessels of a fleet are lying at an 
chor in close proximity. There is nearly always 
a signal flag fluttering on the flagship, conveying 
to the different captains the admiral’s orders. INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL CODE. 
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The usefulness of this system is practically limited to short distances, for 
the message is likely to be misunderstood when the sender is much more 
than a mile away. Then, too, it is a slow process by reason of having to 
spell out each word, and it is easy to see that there are many emergencies 
in which the wig-wag system would be useless. 

The most widely used signal system is that known as the international, 
which consists of eighteen flags, there being thirteen square ones, four pen- 
nants, and one burgee. These flags represent the consonants of the alpha- 
bet, and, in order to spell out a message, combinations of two, three or four 
of these flags, having the same meaning in all languages, are hoisted to the 
top of the signal mast. The signals are quickly made and quickly under- 
stood, for every ship of importance of whatever nationality carries on board 
a copy of the international code, and ships of the same or of different nation- 
ality usually, when passing at sea, communicate with one another by means 
of this system. 

As every ship afloat has its number represented by a different combina- 
tion of flags, and as the kinds of message necessary to be sent are very 
many, it is easy to see the great range of the international code. 

It is also easy to understand that in time of war the ships of the same 
service would necessarily have to communicate with one another with a 
secret code of their own, so in the United States navy the secret naval code 
answers the purpose. This system consists of ten different flags, represent- 
ing the first ten natural numbers, and there are also six other flags of special 
meaning. Combinations of these flags represent messages, the meaning of 
which is known only by a possessor of a copy of the secret naval code, which 
is most closely guarded, and which aboard ship is in the form of a printed 
book, kept in the captain’s cabin. The covers of the book are 
weighted with lead, so that in case of serious damage to the 
ship the book could be thrown overboard, and could never be 

















found and used by a foreign power as a key 
for figuring out our signals. 

The world knows by this time of the 
simple message hoisted avoard 
the United States man-of-war that 
first spied Cervera’s attempt to 
escape with his ships from San- 
tiago Harbor, and which was the 
means of directing the success- 
ful orderly attack that followed 
at once. 

The objections found 
against the adoption of flags 
for signaling are that in a 
calm they hang limp and can- 
not be seen, that in heavy, 
foggy weather it is hard to 


a eateemmeat os. make out the different flags, 
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CARRIER-PIGEONS OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
and lastly, that when an unfavorable breeze is blowing, the flags fly end on 
so that the message cannot be read. 

Besides the flag systems, there is one used at night principally, and in it 
messages are made by means of double lanterns, in which are incandescent 
globes connected by means of electric wires with a keyboard, on which are 
marked all the letters of the alphabet. 

There are four sets of these double Janterns fastened to the mast, being 
about eight or ten feet apart. The upper one of each set is red, and when 
illuminated corresponds to ‘‘one’’ of the wig-wag code ; the lower one cor- : 
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responds to ‘‘two.”’ ‘This is 
known as the Ardois electric sys- 
tem, and it is very rapid and 
reliable to distances of nearly 
four miles. 

The systems of communication 
explained thus far are possible 
for distances of but a few miles, 
and when it is necessary to send 
messages from great distances at 
sea back to some place recently 
left, carrier pigeons are used. 
They are somewhat larger than 
the ordinary pigeon, and seem to 
have the faculty of quick percep- 
tion and of being trained, while 
still very young, to return in the 
shortest and most direct route to 
the place from which they have 
been carried. Before this feat can 
be accomplished it is necessary to 





put the pigeons through a very 
thorough course of training, which 


ne 3 


is begun about the time when 2 S'S 
they are one month old. A cote, a 
or inelosure, which usually holds ARDOIS SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING AT NIGIII 


about one hundred birds, is made with an upper and a lower division, having 
a communicating passage between the two. 

Of the hundred birds inclosed not more than half are in regular training, 
the others being either too young or breeders. 

It is very necessary at first that the birds be taught to pass quickly from 
one division of the cote to the other, which they do by pushing aside the 
short bob wires that are in the trap and that form the partition between di- 
visions. Unless this can be done the birds would be poor messengers, for were 
they not to enter the trap immediately upon their return from a distance, 
there would be too much time lost in capturing them and securing the mes- 
sage which they carry. 

The next step toward educating them is to make them develop the power 
to remain a long time on the wing, and to fly great distances without becom- 
ing fatigued. The trainer accomplishes this by using a long pole with a white 
flag on the end, which he flutters continually among the birds. In this way 
they are made to fly around for nearly three-quarters of an hour in the 
neighborhood of the cote, and for several months this is continued every 
day, until at last they are able to handle themselves with ease. 

About two years ago a cote was built in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 
about twenty pairs of pigeons were placed there for training. It is a very 
convenient place for their preliminary work, for it is necessary to teach them 
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to journey across the water if they are to be of use in the navy, and Brooklyn 
is well situated for this purpose. 

After the birds are able to take care of themselves in the air and to remain 
a long time on the wing, they are carried in a closed basket by a steam 
launch from the cote at the Navy Yard to Governor's Island, and are set free. 
If they return properly a second journey is similarly made to Staten Island, 
then to Long Branch, to Atlantic City and to Cape May, each time the 
journey being increased in length. 

The message carried is placed in an aluminum holder, and is secured to 
the bird’s leg, to be taken from it as soon as it arrives at the cote. The 
holder and message combined weigh but a very small fraction of an ounce. 

These p:geons gradually acquire a high rate of speed, and at the same time 
are able to make very long journeys of several hundred miles with perfect 
reliability. For short distances, such as from Long Branch to the Brooklyn 
cote, which is a little less than thirty miles, they have been known to cover 
almost a mile a minute, making the trip from Long Branch in thirty-five 
minutes. It is usual for them to return from a ship two hundred miles out 
at sea within a space of between five and six hours. 

It is only during the last ten years that any attention has been paid to the 
training of these pigeons, and it might be said that the principal promoter of 
the use of them in the service was Henri Marion, professor of modern 
languages at the U.S. Naval Academy; for he, by showing the kind of 
results which they could produce, induced the Navy Department to make use 
of them more generally, and to provide proper facilities for their training 

At present they are used not only by the navy but by all up-to-date news- 
papers that wish to give to their readers at the earliest possible minute the 
news of the day 





JUSTICE AND LOVE. 


By Epiru M. THomaAs 


Iisrick met Love, once on a time. ‘I see,’’ 
The stately goddess said, “‘that thou art blind.” 
Then Love replied, ‘‘ I’ve heard the same of thee ; 


But since thou scesf, my mistake I find.’’ 





Oe pete ae 
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JOAQUIN MILLER. 


GREAT poets, as a rule, have to die be- 
fore critics acknowledge that they ‘ will 
live.”? The literary immortality of Joaquin 
Miller, it would seem, is already pretty 
well assured; yet according to a San 
Francisco correspondent, writing of his 
recent return from a journey to the Klon- 
dike (the poet of the Sierras himself 
contributes to this number of Frank 
Lesiie’s Poputar Monruiy a unique and 
charming reminiscence of his Alaskan so- 
journ), Miller is making extensive prep- 
arations of a mortuary nature. Our cor- 
“Joaquin Miller has 
just finished at his home on the Heights, 
back of Oakland, a funeral pyre on which 
he has ordered that his body be burned 
after death. This pyre is a solidly con- 
structed rectangular piece of masonry, 
covers 100 square feet and is 8 feet high. 


respondent says: 


It is made of 620 boulders of various sizes 
set in cement. At the top of the pyre isa 
coffin-shaped depression in which the 
poet has left orders that his body be 
placed and cremated and the ashes then 
flung to all points of the compass. Nearby 
a granite boulder, which weighs two tons, 
will form the poet’s tombstone. No name 
is carved on it, but in white letters has 
been painted : ‘‘To the Unknown.” Miller 
talks as though his deat was near, but 
he looks hearty, though his Klondike ex- 
periences aged him. He expects, this 
winter, to put some of his Alaskan ex- 
periences into verse. Those who have 
talked with Miller since his return declare 
that if he can put his descriptions on 
paper they will surpass any of his other 


poems.”’ i 
THREE PICTURES. 


Three artistic half-tone reproductions 
from paintings appear in this number of 
Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar Monta ty, being 


sandwiched among the chapters of ‘‘ April 
Bloom ”’ in order to relieve the eye of the 
reader from the monotony of the sixteen 
pages of type occupied by the regular in- 
stallment of that fascinating serial story. 
** A Modern Madonna,”’ on page 277, is a 
genuinely poetic transcript from life, by 
G. A. Reid, of the Royal Canadian Acad- 
emy—a painter who, while native to the 
land of the maple leaf, has also studied in 
Philadelphia and New York, as well as in 
Europe. Wordsworth Thompson, whose 
** Passing the Outpost’ is reproduced on 
page 281, is a New York artist, best known 
to fame through his pictures of the ‘ 
” of New 
Virginia 


good 
old Colony times England, the 
Middle States, and the Caro- 
linas. Like the French painters of to-day, 
Mr. Thompson is fond of turning back for 
inspiration tothe exciting and picturesque 
“Revolutionary ’’ days. Nathanael Sichel 
is a German who learned his arf€ in Paris, 
and who has achieved world-wide celeb- 
rity by his ideal heads and figures of lan- 
The 
“Vestal Virgin,” pictured on page 285, is 
a somewhat spiritualized presentation of 
his favorite subject. 
od 


AT THE SHAKESPEARE HOTEL. 

Our cosmopolitan fellow -countryman, 
Mr. Howard Paul, was recentiy shown 
over the Shakespeare Hotel, at Stratford- 
on-Ayon, by the proprietor, where the 
door of every apartment is labeled with 
the name of one of the plays of the bard. 
For instance, over the bar is ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure.’”?” Honeymoon couples are 
given ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.”” Sea captains 
are assigned ‘‘The Tempest.’’ Military 
officers are quartered in ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 
Mr. Paul was alloted a chamber with 
‘*Macbeth’”’ inscribed on the door; but 
he objected to the room on the score of a 
line in the text: ‘‘ Macbeth doth murder 


guorous, sloe-eyed Oriental women 

















sleep.”? As he was parting from the pro- 
prietor he said to him —‘‘ Should you ever 
be so unfortunate as to have a divorce take 
place in your hotel the proper apartment 
for the sundered would be ‘* Love’s Labor 
Lost.”’ The room in which Mr. William 
Winter, the celebrated dramatic critic, 
wrote one of his books, is marked ‘* Win- 


ope € »?? 
ter’s Tale. st 


A WOOER’S WO. 


I wooed a maid; I loved her so, 
I told my love ; she answered ‘‘ No!’ 
Then, from my lips there fell an “ OY!’ 
And lo! my woo was wo. 
James B. Cable. 
om» 

FORTUNES IN OLD POSTAGE 

STAMPS. 


be made by the gentle 


Rich finds are to 
philatelist, no less than by the bold ad- 
venturer in the Klondike. Thousands of 
rare and valuable stamps are stored away 
in forgotten places among old papers that 
would bring good money to the owners if 
discovered. The old letter files of banks, 
law and commercial houses which 
were in business from 1845 to 1865 are 
likely to contain postage and revenue 
stamps of value. The stamp hunter has 
been handsomely rewarded for his search 
of old garrets and storehouses. Court- 
houses are rich fields of research for old 
stamps. The janitors of the courthouse 
at Louisville, Ky., recently received sev- 
eral thousand dollars for stamps found 
among waste paper. The stamps were on 
the old correspondence of the assignee of 
a banking house of that city, which was 
filed in the courthouse, and finally sent to 
the furnace to be burned. Here was, 
practically, money to burn! The revenue 
stamps which were required on all docu- 
ments as a war tax in 1861-65 will be 
found by all who have access to old 
deeds, mortgages, etc. The $200 and $500 
values are particularly desirable. Postage 
stamps are found on the back of the folded 
letter sheets. Few envelopes were used 
in the early days. Letters were usually 
written on large double sheets, folded and 
sealed with wax, the address and stamps 
being placed on the back. The Stamp Ex- 
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change, rooms No. 604 and 605, Century 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., have issued an 
illustrated buying list, describing the many 
kinds of postage and revenue stamps that 
they are ready to buy forcash. Mr. C. H. 
Mekeel, one of the best known stamp 
dealers in the world, is President of the 
Exchange, and offers his services as an 
expert and valuer. Mr. Mekeel has paid 
thousands of dollars to parties who have 
found old stamps, and is always ready to 
purchase rare stamps or old collections. 
He numbers among his customers some of 
the wealthiest amateur collectors in the 


world, among whom are members of sev- 
eral of the royal families of Europe. The 
rare postage stamps that may be found 
among correspondence between the dates 
of 1845 and 1865, may be divided into sey- 
eral classes : Postmaster stamps al car- 
rier and express stamps, local issues of 
Confederate postmasters, besides the regu- 
lar old issues of the United States Govern- 
ment. The first postage stamps regularly 
issued by the United States Ge rnment 
appeared in 1847. Some years prior to 
this date, postmasters of various cities, 
realizing the great convenience of the ad- 
hesive stamp, issued stamps of their own 
designing. Among the postmasters who 


issued stamps may be mentioned those of 

lexandria, Va. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. ; Millbury, Mass.; New York 
City ; Providence, R. IL; and St. Louis, 


Mo Stamped envelopes were Issued by 
the postmasters of Annapolis, Md. ; Balti- 
more, Md. ; and New Haven, Conn. ; speci- 
mens of the above are valua The 
New York stamps, being the commonest, 
are worth $5.00 each. Any of t others 
would bring the finder $25.00 to $100.00 
each, and in case of some of the rarer 
varieties even more. Local carrier stampg, 
used 1843 to 1850, were issued by mail car- 
riers and express companies, who com- 


peted with the United States Government 
before the postal system had reached its 
present perfection. Of these stamps there 
are several hundred kinds. Some of them 
were very plain type-set labels, others 
were of more elaborate design. Some are 
comparatively common, others are very 
rare, but all are worth securing and will 
pay for the hunt. These local or carrier 
stamps were sometimes used on the en- 
velope or letter in connection with the 
regular United States stamps of the period, 
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and sometimes alone. During the war of 
1861-65, before the Confederate Govern- 
ment was able to supply the regular issue 
that supplanted the Federal stamps in the 
South, the postmasters of many cities pro- 
vided stamps and stamped envelopes for 
the use of their patrons. These stamps 
were usually type, set by the local printer, 
but in some cases were roughly engraved 
or lithographed All of the rare stamps 
described should be preserved when found 
on the original covers, to prove their gen- 
uineness and authenticity. 
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THE OLD-TIME HUSKING BEE. 


Now speeds the message far and near, 
To homesteads brown and old: 

‘Come, gather to our festal cheer, 
The harvest day of gold. 

Let none refuse, for joy shall be 

High-priestess to the husking bee.’’ 


And, now, was ever day more sweet? 
Could zone or tropic show 

A time when heaven and earth did meet, 
More near than now, below ? 

Bright is the spring, in field and dell, 

But autumn’s bounteous smiles excel. 


\t midday seems the golden sun 
Through silver screens to shine ; 

The brooks like liquid crystals run, 
We breathe ethereal wine. 

(nd all that charms the raptured eyes 

Seems fallen astray from Paradise. 


And oh, the merry hearts that meet 
Upon the harvest floor! 

Tall, stalwart boys, and maidens sweet, 
And they whose locks are hoar. 

For neither age nor youth can be 

Embargoed from the harvest tree 


On either hand the ripe’ sheaves stood, 
A rampart, gold and brown ; 
Above, from cliff-like altitude, 
Huge clover mows look down 
While faintly heard 


eaves, 


from cob - webbed 


The squeaking bat astonished grieves. 


What pictures could the artist trace, 
Within that 

The winsome groups, the forms of grace 
The softened lights that came 

From lanterns, which 


rustic frame ! 


with duskv gleams 
Hung swinging from the collar beams. 
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And oh, how swift the moments rolled 
Where labor joined with play! 

Ilow rose the heaps of burgeoned gold, 
How swept the husks away, 

Till many hands, the strong, the white, 

Complete the labors of the night. 

Then to the feast—but stay the pen! 
Words silent should remain, 

They would so poorly tell again 
The scene our hearts retain 

No banquet in a palace set, 

Can ever make us this forget. 


But cease, old age! these joys have fled, 
Yet present ones are ours, 

lor youth’s light foot shall ever tread 
The pathway decked with flowers, 

Each rolling year renew the spring, 

And autumn’s happy harvests bring. 


lsaac W A Keaton. 


oa 


THE SEA’S SONG. 

There are few places so fortunate for the 
study of the universal rhythm as the sea- 
shore. Here Nature has made the finest 
study of harmony, counterpoint and thor- 
ough-bass, and the never-resting sea ex- 
emplifies the universal passion for music 
It will not be lulled to seeming calm ex- 
cept by one of its own soft lullabies ; it re- 
fuses to dance in gleeful abandon of toss- 
ing spray without the one chosen accom- 
paniment, and its wildest charges of white- 
mounted legions upon the trembling shore 
are made to its own war-music, rhythmic 
thunder, booming basso of billows and 
wild orchestra of wind and spray. 
in a for elfin 
Lilliput waltzes and mazurkas? 


Or are 
dances and 
Take a 


day when the rollers are coming in lazily, 


you mood 


and as a greater one breaks away up high 
the and a 
quickly slides a plane of green water un- 
What 
a dancing, what a Babel of tongues, what 


on beach lesser following 


der the first, now trying to return. 


mimic bickerings of bubbles and drops in 
dispute as they stop and coruscate into a 
diamond fountain, and then, like fairies 
at cock-crow, rush pell-mell down over 
sand and shale and seaweed to the arms of 
the sea! 

And what so rhythmical as the calling 
of the sea? 
with 


is a love-tone, 


Sometimes it 


which it throws a white arm out 


on the sand, and with upturr<d, billowy 
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bosom cries out for sympathy and solace ; 
petulant, playful, imperious, wooing, long- 
ing, inconsolable heart of the sea! Or is 
it childlike at another hour, so careless, a 
mere mint of bubbles and laughter and 
smiles, all pure, all innocent, bright with 
the seeming changelessness of an immortal 
youth? Yet all the while its endless 
symphony goes on, and the greater 
‘*ninth waves’’ come rolling in, giving it 
u double rhythm—sweet, majestic, eternal. 
Charles H. Crandall. 
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THE POET’S HARP. 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 


An wolian harp he put 
In his window, full of glee ; 
And the critics said 
It interpreted 
The rose on the bright green tree 
That the zephyr’s wings 
Were caught in the strings 
That trembled with melodie. 


But the poet gayly sighed, 
‘Since relentless time began, 
Such music as this 
Under Artemis 
Was never enjoyed by man. 
I turn on the gale 
And make it wholesale 
When I start the electric fan.’’ 
RR. K. Munkittrick. 
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PROFESSOR GADSDEN’S WAH 
RECORD. 


Down in Charleston, 8. C., the othe 
day, one of the first persons 1 met was 
my old friend, Professor George Washing 
ton Thomas Jefferson Peter Manigault 
McLean Gadsden, the veteran ringer of 
St. Michael’s historic chimes. The pro- 
fessor had just ended his accustomed 
noontide sonata upon the ancient bells, 
and was in the act of emerging from the 
sepulchral gloom of the tower into the 
December sunlight. The glare blinded 
him, and he ran right plump into me. 
Now it happened that the bells had been 
untractable that morning, and had re- 
fused to respond to the old man’s touch 
with their accustomed willing melody, so 
that it had been really difflcult to say 
whether it was ‘‘Sister Ca’line,”’ ‘ 
Fly,’”’ “‘ Bob Tail Horse’’ or ‘* Coal Black 


‘Shoo 


Accord- 
\ ip-top 


re cipi- 


Rose’? that you were listening t 
ingly, the professor was not 
humor, and our abrupt encount 
tated his wrath upon me. 
“How?” he exclaimed, y rgy. 
‘Is you gwine to kill de ol in? If 
dat’s de case, you better knock um on de 
head an’ be done wid de bisness. Might ’s 
well cal’ me to de Potter Fic in dig a 
hole and trow me een it. Ole ¢ rg’ day 
is dun. IT spee you young folks ‘ll have 
we all back cen slabery, fust ting we 
know. I[’m lookin’ for dat 


happen. Tm spectin’ it ebry now ! 
Dat’s de ting I'm watehing for 
When he had tinished this tirade, 


the old man started to hobl ff, still 


muttering and grunting. I st ved him 
with an apology and a quarter h had a 
soothing effect. Finally he recognized me 


“Well, well! Is dat you? I 
was in Philadelphy! W’en you git 
back? I tought de Yankees ul done 
nabbed you.”’ 


rd you 


“No,” L said, “‘l am just back from 
Cuba. Pretty hot down there, isn’t it?’ 

“Cuba? Wat de debbil | w *bout 
Cuba? Who he is?’’ 

“Why, L heard that you went: to the 


Vir 

“Wah? Wat I got to do wid de wah? 
Tain’t none o’ my wah. W 
bout it? Who tell you dat 
I jes’ like to fine de man! Show um 


know 


» 
shness 


tumme! Lemme lay my eyes on um! 
Dat’s all Lax! 
The professor’s manner indicated that 


he would lay something besid eyes on 
my informant, so I said I could remem- 
ber his name 


“Well, you better look it up in yo’ 


book, den, ’cause I’m boun’ to fine him.’’ 

‘““Why, professor, I heard that yeu 
were so much pleased with Cuba that you 
wanted to settle. In fact, it seems to me 


that I heard something about your getting 


married down there. Let’s see, this is 
the thirteenth Mrs. Gadsden, isn’t it?” 
The professor’s kinks actua 
end with indignation. 
“Marry? Who? Me? Mart 
for-nuttin’ black huzzy? Mar lat piece 
0’ gibberish? Marry dat she debbil dat 


sto vd on 


il good- 


liff de las’ copper out 0’ my bi es, and 


tief de shut off my back fur a petticoat? 
Marry um? I like to see de trial jestice 


kin mek me !”’ 
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“Oh, you did go to the war, then?’ 
**No, I didn’t gone to no wah. I gone 
off in one o’ dem steamboats wid grapplin’ 
guns, but I kep’ way from de guns! I 
wusn’t hired to tech dem tings. I tell 
you how it twuz! A man come ’long yuh 
las’ Spring an’ sed de Goverment was 
payin’ ten dollars a day down een Cuba, 
an’ me an’ a lot o’ udder drat black fools 
gone ’long wid him. Please God, we ain’t 
git nuttin’ to eat for tree munts, let alone 
de ten dollars, an’ when I git on de islan’ 
dat black huzzy ain lef me much as a 
sebunpunce! Marry um? Ole 
nebber marry um een dis wurl, an’ [ like 
to see de preacher kin mek me marry um 
een de nex’! No, sir, 


George 


none 0’ yo’ Cuba 
an’ yo’ steamboats forme. I’m gwine to 
stay right yuh een ole Chaalestun on de 
dry ert. I want to be way my feet kin 
tech. Now, do lemme go home. I ain’ 
got no mo’ time to talk wid you. Hannah 
got de dinner on de fire, an’ she don stan’ 
no foolishness bout it. I year de hom’ny 
a-bilin’ een de pot !”’ 
Saying which, he began to hobble off, 
singing to himself : 
‘*Chaalestun is my native home, 
Sint Michael is my stashun, 
Lucy bake me a big corn-bread, 
An’ dat wus my salvashun !”’ 
**T thought it was Hannah,’’ 
he made his escape. 


I said, as 


**Oh, do go ’long wid yo’ nonsense ! 
You chillun know too much dese days 


*bout udder people’s bizness. I ain got 


no mo’ time to talk wid you. Good-bye !’ 

Good-bye!’ I shouted after him 
“Don’t forget to remember me to Lucy 
I mean Hannah !’ 

But he was already around the corner, 
with the December wind playing through 
the rents in his faded old blue army over- 
coat, which he avers he was presented 
with by ‘ Gineral Shumman” in person, 
as a reward for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct during the late unpleasantness. But 
thereby hangs another tale.—St. Julien 
Grimké. 


< 
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ZANGWILL’S EPIGRAMS. 


IsrAcL ZANGWILL, in his recent lecture on 
the drama, said that since Shakespeare’s 
time only two great plays have been writ- 
ten. These are ‘‘ The School for Scandal”’ 
and ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.”” Mr. Zang- 
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will found that authors of other countries 
were writing plays to-day which were en- 
couraging to those with the interests of the 
drama at heart. ‘‘ When | want to amuse 
my servant girl,’’ said Mr. Zangwill, ‘I 
get her an order for a play that contains 
a steam engine and a snowstorm. She 
can see both of them by looking out the 
window, but takes a keen delight in seeing 
“The Greek 
dramatists used to pay their actors and 
trainthem. The English actors pay their 
dramatists and train them.” ‘“ Unthink- 
ing people sometimes draw right conclu- 
sions from plays, upon wrong premises.” 
Mr. Zangwill said that he once asked Sarah 
Bernhardt why she did not act Rostand’s 


them in the wrong place.” 


La Samaritaine”’ in 
told that it 


censor. 


London, and was 
forbidden by the 
‘Biblical personages are not al- 
Mr. Zangwiil said, 
Elijah can only ap- 


would be 


lowed on the stage,” 
‘except in oratorio. 
pear in a dress suit.” 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Houghton, 


New York: 
Tue Boys or OLp Monmovutu 


Vijilin & Co., Boston and 
A Story of 
New Jer- 
sey in 1778. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Illustrated by John H. Betts. 
Tue Srony o1 


Washington’s Campaign in 


Lotte JANE AND Me. An 
narrative of child life in New 
York City half a century ago. By 
M. E. 


STORIES Of 


actual 


THE 
Maurice Thompson. 
Kk. W. Kemble. 


** CHARMING 


CueroKEe Hits. By 
Illustrated by 
Tue SALLY.” ( Privateer 
York.) A Tale of 
By James Otis. 
From Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago and 
Ne w York . 
ARMAGEDDON. 
Invention. 
Mise llane Ous : 
Mitten‘i1an Dawn. For Bible Students. 
Volume IV. Tower Publishing Co., 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Tut Working Many’s ProGraMMeE. 
beiter - Programm ) By 


Lassalle. 


schooner of New 


1765. 


A Tale of Love, War, and 
By Stanley Waterloo. 


( Ar- 
Ferdinand 
Translated (with an intro- 


duction) by Edward Peters. Interna- 


tional Publishing Co., New York 











ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Fe VERY night I dream of you, 
Every morn at waking 

Still the old desire returns, 

Still for you my whole heart burns 
With a love that knows no slaking, 


With ad hinge ° eve wel 


Birds fall singing where they sit: 
Purple huds and POS’ 

Quick nw On; the hedar ou Sprays ; 

/ har searched the woodland ways 


All to find a dai ify posy, 


. se 
and 


Something fresh and fais fit. 


Snowdrops white and celandine. 
First in hie ld o garde ne 
Fearing, hoping, doubting still. 
These upon your window-sill 
Here I lay O grant ime pardon 


ryy? ‘ 
Though you scout muy valentine 
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“THAT MOST EXQUISITE PICTURE, AS OLD AS LOVE IN THE WORLD, AND AS ETERNALLY 
NEW TO EVERY MAN’S HEART—TIIE WOMAN AND THE CHILD.’’ 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. 


Illustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jennico,.” 
See page 369. 








